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(THE power of giving state certificates to college 

graduates is lodged in the hands of the state 
superintendent of public instruction of this state. 
He can withhold or grant such life licenses as he 
may see fit. It seems to us that no one should be 
given a permanent license to teach, until he has had 
professional training. And this training should be 
both in the knowledge of the history and science of 
education, and successful experience in school-room 
work, If we are ever to havea body of men and 
women, recognized as distinctively professional, 
they must prove their right to be in this place by 
superior pedagogical attainments. The holding of 
a diploma or a state certificate is not enough. We 
can never certify an unprofessional man into a pro- 
fessional one. All the diplomas in the world would 
never make a doctor or a lawyer. Professional 
spirit must come from within, not from without. 
We have had too many already who got into the 
teachers’ fold, by the door of a certificate, but who 
had no right to be there. 

In a state like New York there should be a board 
to which could be committed all applications for 
permanent licenses, of whatever kind, except per- 
sons who are graduates of the advanced course in 
our normal schools. This board should be composed 
of professional educators. It would be to their 
interest to guard the entrance into the profession. 
They would decide upon the merits of candidates 
beyond the ability they might show in answering 
the questions on general subjects. It is an impossi- 
ble thing for a state superintendent to attend to the 
details of an examination. He cannot do this work 
and ought not to be expected to. But he can direct 
the great movements and point out the duty of his 


pa the author omitted the word ‘‘ excessive.” 


278] expresses himself without a qualifying word: 


280! for the sleepy-head.” 
281] moving towards better days. 





subordinates, Such a board should be directly 
under his supervision, created by him, and report- 
ing to him. He should reserve to himself veto 
power, to be used whenever an emergency might 
arise. We are working out towards an ideal edu- 
cational scheme, and in no way faster than in the 
direction of professional education. The body of 
teachers who hold the lower grade certificates, 
must be made to feel that they are in no sense pro- 
fessional. Now they do not feel it, but a board 
with the power outlined, would do a great deal 


towards creating such a spirit, and a larger number | is 


who are now satisfied in their ignorance would 
become dissatisfied and incited to try for better 
standing. We need to create higher ideals. 





| his recent address on ‘‘ Teaching Children to 

Think,” Professor George B. Newcomb, of this 
city, expressed some truths that strike at the 
root of all pedagogical humbugs. He said that 
‘* excessive cramming by habituating the learner to 
a divorce between words and ideas or objects tends 
to develop irrationality in the learning process, and 
to contribute to a result which has been stigmatized 
as ‘The artificial production of stupidity in 
schools.’” This sentence would suit us better had 
Is any 
cramming good? If so, when? To us it seems 
altogether bad, just as the old divines used to rep- 
resent the nature of man—‘“foially depraved.” 
There isn’t a gleam of light to felieve the dark 
night of cram. But farther on the professor 
**The 
teacher who is content to be a mere policeman of 
the school-room can secure certain mechanical 
results; but if his pupils learn to think, they will 


Ea not owe it tohim.” This is good. And again “‘ the 


desk of the pedagogue ought never to be a refuge 
And this is good. Weare 
All the signs of the 
times show this. The JoURNAL long ago dedicated 
its pages to progress. Many years it has waited, 
and watched, and now the morning is coming. 


284] Such stirring addresses as the one from which we 


have quoted show that the real object of education, 
teaching, and the school, is becoming more than 
ever understood. When the people realize what it 
means to educate a human being, they will demand 
rational methods and radical means. They will 
not put up with cramming, as a substitute for 
teaching. Most mothers know the difference 
between a shoddy piece of cloth and the genuine 
article, but they do not distinguish as keenly 
between the ‘“‘shoddy” in teaching and the pure 
thing. 


-_-> 
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AX* course of school training that does not make 

its pupils work hard is not worth much, Idle- 
ness is always bad, and aimless, listless work almost 
equal toit. The redeeming feature of the old-time 
school-master was his ability to make his pupils 
work. He would have work, or he would know 
the reason why. Too much can not be said in favor 
of the right kind of work, or against the wrong 
kind. The other day we met two able-bodied 
Italians who evidently had been accustomed to the 
hardest kird of work ever since their infancy, but 
their stolid looks and shuffling walk showed exactly 
the grade of their mental make-up. It was evident 
that they had never received much, if any, mental 
stimulus. The extent of their abilities reached only 
to a job, in which the maximum of muscle and the 
minimum of thinking was required. Work hadn’t 
done these fellows much good. The ability to set 
young people doing what is profitable to body,mind, 
and morals, should be rated very high. In convers- 
ing with a friend a few weeks ago, concerning a 
teacher, he said: ‘‘ He knows bow to keep his pupils 
profitably employed.” We have thought of this 
remark often. This is ability—but it 1s also knowl- 


edge, for what is profitable ? A merchant made his 
boy study Greek, because he said that it made him 
think, and so tended to make him profitable as a 
merchant in after life. The right kind of hard 
work is uplifting, exhilarating, and enlarging. The 
wrong kind is depressing, deadeniug, and contract- 
ing. It makes little difference at what a child 
works, if it makes him happy, and persistent. The 
best kind of work is along the line of natural 
activities. What we like to do, is the kind of work 
we ought to do, provided it is profitable work. It 
exceedingly well for a child to work hard at 
making a sled, or a wagon, or anything in which he 
puts his whole mind. Concentration is a necessary 
quality of all good work. ‘‘Put your mind on 
what you are about,” said a master blacksmith to a 
young man who was trying to shoe a horse. His 
mind wasn't in the shop. Hugh Miller worked hard 
at his trade during the day, and equally hard at his 
fossils and books at night. He had a mind and he 
made it work, The success of Edison lies in the fact 
that he knows how to think and work at the same 
time. What a grand union—thinking and work- 
ing! What revolutions it has caused! 

“‘Improved” methods should not do away 
with work, no matter how excellent they may 
be. The golden rule is never to make work easy, 
but pleusant. The farmer will work a!l day in the 
rain, if he can accomplish something useful. This 
makes it pleasant. A good field of wheat, or cribs 
full of magnificent corn, or cellars overflowing with 
fine potatoes repay for weeks of hard work. Hope 
is the spur, and success the end. When a boy goes 
fishing and catches nothing, he doesn’t feel very 
happy when he reaches home at night. It isn’t so 
much the gibes he gets, as the feeling of unsuccess- 
ful labor. But, if after wading in the water, falling 
into the mill-pond, and suffering all soris of hard- 
ships he catches his fish, he is jubilant. How he 
shows his string! How he comes home like a con- 
queror! How good his appetite is when he eats his 
fish. This pays. The most pitiable object lesson 
we ever saw, was a half-starved, demented horse, 
traveling all day in hopes of reaching a bundle of 
hay, tied to a stick just beyond his nose. He hadn't 
sense enough to know that the faster he trotted 
the faster the bundle of hay went, and his 
going after it was most hopeless. Just so 
we tie educational bundles of hay just beyond 
the reach of scholars, as an incentive. We 
tell them of the ‘‘ necessity of study as a prepara- 
tion for life.” This is worse than the incentive the 
poor old horse had; he could see the hay, but this 
** future life” is so far off from the child, he cannot 
see it. Incentives to hard work must be of to-day, 
and now. The kinde:garten provides for this. So 
it was that Froebel showed his wisdom. Manual 
training also provides for this. Make something! 
Make it. well! Work at it hard! When success 
comes, and the box is finished, or the continent is 
moided, or the flower is fashioned in the clay, or 
the experiment is successful, then comes the 
reward. What joy in looking at the results! ‘‘O,” 
the boy says, ‘* how I worked over that, how I tried; 
once I gave it up. Then I was ashamed of myself, 
and went at it again. I would not fail, so there it 
is!” This success gives him ambition. He thinks, 
‘*- T have succeeded and I can succeed again.” ‘I 
will not be baffled.” ‘'This thing shall come out 
right.” Here is pluck, just such stuff as has made 
this age what it is. The craven spirit that gives up 
before half trying, isn’t worthy of the year 1889. 
Now the sum and substance of all this is just this : 

Pupils should work hard, but with spirit, life, and 
@ purpose. 

Accomplished labor, directed towards the attain- 
ment of a worthy end, is a migh'y inceative to new 
work, 

No teacher should rest satisfied with anything 





less than hard work; but look out as to its quality 
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THE SCHUQL-HOUSE A CIVILIZING CENTER. 





Fight a fire by kindling a fire. How does this apply 
to reforms and education? In this way. Children in 
our cities and large towns play on the streets witaout 
restraint, under no regulations, and in contact with 
demoralizing influences. Thus they grow bad. What 
must be done? Open play schools, set apart yards, 
erect cheap buildings, organize games, let there be the 
minimum of obvious restraint, but the maximum of 
silent direction. What « mighty uplifting force this 
would be in any large town or city. In the old Athe- 
nean and Spartan states, the street manners and morals 
were under the superintendence of officers appointed for 
the purpose. They looked after children much more 
carefully than we do, and they were heathen. Our 
Christian civilization is capable of doing far more fur 
street children than ever has been done since Christ 
came. We have not yet tested its power and force. 
The Catholics realize the ideal of a church far more 
than Protestants. They open their church every day in 
the week, and a pastor or an assistant is on hand at all 
times. We can learn much that would help public 
education from them. The school-house should be the 
center of all good influences, both day and night, year 
in and year out. In it should be a reading-room, where 
could be found just the papers and magazines boys and 
girls like to read. It should be open all day until nine 
o’clock at night, and every day in the week. In this 
school-house should be singing schools, stereopticon 
exhibitions, and illustrated lectures adapted to the com- 
prehension of children from ten to fourteen. Amusing 
readings and exhibitions would not be out of place, and 
a modified theater in which would be presented histori- 
cal representations, would impart a wonderful amount 
of information ; in fact, we believe that the theater is to 
be used for the service of public education far more in 
the future than in the past. The Athenians at the time 
of Pericles understood its value, and regulated it much 
better than we moderns ever have. Every school-house 
should have a public gymnasium opened, under restric- 
tions, to all young people, both boys and girls. What a 
center of culture would this be! It should be under the 
supervision of a committee of physicians who should 
appoint a director, to whom should be committed its 
entire care, subject to the rules made by this medical 
board. It will be said that much of this outline of work 
is ideal. Be it so ; but are not ideals just what we need, 
and are these not good ideals? Would not this ideal 
school-district be a power for good in the region in which 
it might be found? Noone can say that it would not. 
We have relied too much upon facts from books, and 
too little upon character building. What we have out- 
lined would form character far more surely and rapidly 
than much that has been called “ education” in the 
past. As the world grows wiser, we see sume things in 
a different light, and this subject of education is one of 
these things. 


-e 


INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 





In England much instruction is given by correspond- 
ence. The last number of the Schoolmaster has several 
advertisements, among which are the following : 

‘‘ Kindergarten by correspondence, excellent papers 
with specimens and patterns, including latest occupa- 
tions, clearly and fully showing how to teach the above, 
by a London Board head mistress. Invaluable to in- 
fants’ teachers. Drill after Ling’s Swedish system. Cer- 
tificates granted.” 

‘* Midland correspondence classes ; the class for scholar- 
ship, 1890, is new commencing work.” 

‘* Certificate class for 1889 is full. The 1890 classes 
commence in January. Candidates are now being ad- 
mitted for both first and second-year papers.” 

‘* Sheffield local classes are held at the Montgomery 
Hall. Particulars post free. Address—Secretary, 66 
Southgrove Road, Sheffield.” 

In addition to many private enterprises the London 
University examinations have been, and are loing, agreat 
good. Thousands of students are preparing for these 
tests, and thus saving time that might be wasted. Of 
course nothing can take the place of a living teacher in 
the presence of his class ; yet a correspondence class, 
properly conducted, can be the means of doing a great 
deal of good. The following particulars should be ob- 
served : 

Classes should be formed composed of those who are 
like minded, and as nearly as possible equally advanced. 

Each. member should prepare written work once a 
week, to be submitted to an examiner outside the class 
for criticism and suggestions, 
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If the presence of an able lecturer cannot be obtained, 
his lect ves, if possible. should be read before'the ass for 
the purposes of information and suggestion. 

At the close of the course an examination should be 
held, not to ascertain the amount of technical knowledge 
crammed, but the quality and quantity of mental power 
gained. 


Nothing tells like systematic work properly directed" 
It is on this account that Chautauqua has exerted so 
beneficial an influence upon the thousands who have 
been pursuing its courses of instruction. A correspond- 
ence scheme supposes that an education never ends ; that 
school work is only preparatory to the greater work of 
life. When a number of educated men and women 
meet regularly for systematic study, the result is certain 
tobe good. Teachers are most favorably situated for this 
kind of conference, for their school hours are such as to 
enable them to command some time each week that can 
be given to co-operative study. Of course we know the 
general complaint, ‘‘ want of time,” ‘‘too much detail 
work to do;” but this is but a subterfuge. The real 
reason why many teachers do not put forth more efforts 
to improve themselves, is from want of inclination more 
than want of time. It is true, that where there 1s a will 
there isa way. We would not add a straw to the bur. 
dens of teachers, but such study as we propose would be 
a recreation and a rest rather than an incubus. Change 
of work is restful, and the consciousness of having made 
advancement in knowledge and power is exhilarating. 
Often, when a tired teacher feels almost unable to pro- 
ceed a step further, she can be entirely relieved sot by 
idleness, but by intellectual recreation. A tired speaker 
often feels a hundred per cent. better when he is through 
his speech, than when he commenced ; so a tired teacher 
will go home from a first-rate correspondence class far 
less wearied, vexed, and worn out, than when she came. 
We are learning the delights and healthfulness of study, 
as the world grows older. 


* 


FASHION IN EDUCATION. 








Fashion will continue to rule the world, in spite of all 
that can be done to prevent it. People, like sheep, love 
to go in flocks, and a bell wether 1s always found to 
lead. The herd follow without thinking where they are 
going. This is nature, and we must submit to its law. 
Fashion rules educational practice, as everything else. 
For example, fifty years ago the monitorial system was 
all the rage. This merged into the Bell-Lankaster sys- 
tem. When Pestalozzi stirred up the world, fashion 
caught up the husk of his thought, and object lessons 
became the rage. Free, unsectarian, charity schools 
once became popular in this country, and these were 
finally merged into the graded school system, with its 
educational stays and corsets. Now fashion has caught 
up manual training, and is going to make it a fad, for 
which we are sorry. for fashion is always unthinking. 
Women buy hats and dresses made in ali sorts of fan- 
tastic shapes, because others have prescribed them, not 
because they think for a minute as to fitness, harmony, 
and beauty... We do not want fashion, but mind. We 
do not want blind followers, but intelligent observers. 
Teachers must learn not to do things because others do 
them, but because it is best to do them. The right is 
always right, whether it is in fashion or out of it. So it 
has been, and is, that many, genuine workers have been 
terribly unfashionable. 





CHEATING IN EXAMINATIONS.—A WANT. 





It has been a serious question, with those who conduct 
examinations, how to prevent cheating in them, No de- 
vice, as far as we know, warranted to work every time, 
has yet been patented. Many expedients have been tried 
but somehow they fail to give perfect satisfaction. An- 
swers will be smuggled in on cuffs, books will be skil- 
fully inserted intu inside linings, and coats will be made 
with numbers of secret pockets in them. The cunning 
of the examined, so far, has always surpassed the cunning 
of the examiners. We suggest that there is a good field 
in which some smart Yankee could muke a fortune. 
But the machine must be reliable. For example, a large 
class is called up for a final test. By the aid of this 
machine absolute certainty is secured that during all its 
progress nothing crooked will happen. The class could 
be left alone with the machine, and there would beno 
hitch. Ali looking under aprons, inside sleeves, in the 
desks, or the linings of gloves would be avoided, There 
would be no walking up and down the aisles, turning 
over books, changing seats of pupils, suspicions, sur- 





mises. What a boon to the schools! The more we 


think of it the more does the value of this machin 
appear! In fact, we believe it would have moral cha. 
acter connected with it. Yes, it might be an instrume; 
in aid of moral culture, and so a mighty engine fy 
good! We should like to arrange for the agency to sel 
this machine in this country. 





In the board schools of England corporal punishment 
must be administered by the head teachersonly. Assist. 
ants and pupil-teachers or monitors are strictly forbid. 
den to use itin any form. In the absence of the head 
teacher, the assistant in charge, for the time being, shall 
assume the position and responsibilites of the head 
teacher. Head teachers may use a cane, only striking 
the hand or the back ; they are prohibited from boxing 
the ears, or otherwise striking with the hand. All cor. 
poral punishment must be administered before the whole 
class or school, and must not be administered to girls in 
any of the elementary schools of the board, except in 
extreme cases, and an entry of every such case must be 
made in a book to be kept for the purpose. In mixed 
schools, boys and girls are to be regarded as under the 
regulations for boys’ and girls’ schools respectively. In 
junior mixed schools, however, a book must be kept in 
which all cases of punishment, whether administered to 
boys or girls, are to be entered. Corporal punishment 
in infant schools is forbidden. This information will be 
interesting to those among us, who are preserving all 
that is good in the old and adapting it to the new. The 
London Schoolmaster from which this informution is 
derived, is the leading advocate in England of educa- 
tional reform. Especially has it been urging the abolition 
of the noted ‘‘paymentby results,” the full establish- 
ment of free public instruction for all, and the rigid en- 
forcement ef compulsory attendance. 


-* 


It is gradually becoming known that kindness is a 
stronger force than severity. It was not once believed 
to be so strong, but now even the insane yield to its won- 
derful power. Dr. Buckmaster in Mendota, Wisconsin, 
was the first physician in the West to do away entirely 
with restraint in handling crazy people. He ordered all 
the strait-jackets, and other instruments with which 
insane people are rendered helpless, taken away, and 
several wagon-loads of them were carted off and 
dumped into the lake. The attendants were frightened 
and threatened to go on a strike, but Dr. Buckmaster 
persuaded them to try the experiment a month, and it 
worked so well that the use of a strait-jacket has been 
unknown in the institution for years. 








THE other day a circular containing 450 words was 
Jaid on the desk. and with it came a letter saying, “| 
send you my circular; please print it in the JOURNAL.” 
Now that operation, counting paper, type setting, post- 
age, printing, etc., would cost us twenty dollars, Why 
should we do it? There is a large number of people 
who think that it costs little or nothing to run a news- 
paper. Without being represented in its advertising 
columns, we have people request us to gratuitously 
insert some notice, or to draw attention to an article 
they have for sale, without the slightest suggestion of 
payment. It takes money to run a newspaper. Any 
mention of people's affairs which they are anxious to 
see in print is worth paying for. The newspaper busi- 
ness is a very exacting one, and the pay is comparatively 
small; any way, the proprietors risk more money for 
smaller profits, and the editors, reporters, and printers 
work harder and cheaper than the same number of men 
in any other profession, requiring the given amount of 
intelligence, training, and drudgery. It has anxieties 
and exhaustion not known to those outside. If you 
want something of an editor, pay him for 1t. 

And here is another point. A teacher of a school of 
considerable prominence wrote : “‘ The year for which I 
subscribed expired last —— (this was three months ago). 
I send you $2.50. You need not send the paper any 
longer.” 

Nothing, you see, was said about paying for the three 
months he had had the paper. Suppose he had gone to 
a hotel and paid for a day’s board ; and then staid on for 
a half a day more, would he pay up before he left? Of 
course he would. Some men are very strict and honora- 
ble, and pay for every number of the JouRNaL they get; 
some think it their duty to pay for as few as possible. 


_—. 


FREE education began its course in Scotland, October 
1, and has produced much jubilation. It is only 4 que 
taon of time when England must commit herself to this 








great advancement. 
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SLOYD. 


By Supt. C. E, MELENEY, Somerville, Mass. 


The Swedish word Slojd, Americanized into 
Sloyd, means hand-skill, or handicraft. or manual 
training. and is becoming a pedagogical term of 
frequent use. Sloyd is employed in one of the 
Boston schools. The system is imported from 
Sweden ; it is probably their interpretation of the 
Russian system of manual training. This sketch 
refers to Sloyd in wood, by which it may be 
inferred that there is “Sloyd in metal.” In 
Sweden, sloyd in wood includes sloyd in cabinet- 
work, sloyd in wood-carving, and sloyd in 
turning. 

The scope of sloyd instruction as given in the 
Boston schools may be better understood if we 
call it the elementary use of wood-working tools. 
The course is laid out for children 11 or 12 years 
of age and upwards, and can be adapted to girls 
as well as to boys. It embraces a series of models 
or objects to be made, in the construction of which 
the child learns the proper use of the tools em- 
ployed, and acquires strength and skill of hands— 
both hands have to be used. The series of 
models progress from the easy to the difficult, 
from the simple to the complex, so that each new 
model grows out of the preceding. They are so 
simple that the child can make them unaided ; the 
teacher is not allowed to puta hand to a pupil’s 
work. As they advance more complex manipu- 
lations will be required and other tools may be 
employed. The models are to cultivate the pupil's 
sense of form and beauty. They are objects that 
can be made entirely of wood and finished by the 
pupil. They must include articles that can be 
used at home. It is not necessary to enumerate 
them as the lists vary in different schools. It is needless 
to say that the pupils are thoroughly interested in their 
work, as may be seen by a visit to any institution where 
sloyd is practiced. 

Some of the principles upon which the course is based 
are thus stated by Dr. Solomon, director of the sloyd in 
the normal school at Naas, Sweden. The work must 
fulfil the following conditions : 

“1. It must be useful, but not include articles of 
luxury. 

2 t must afford variety ; must be real work and not 
play. 

8. It must correspond with the capabilities of the 
pupils, and be capable of being carried out by the pupils 
unaided and with exactness. 

4. It must admit of neatness and cleanliness, and 
become the property of the pupil. 

5. It must assist in developing the ideas of form and 
of beauty ; must. exercise the thinking powers, and not 
be purely mechanical. 

6. It must strengthen and develop the bodily powers 
and allow the use of numerous manipulations and 
various tools, having for its practical aim the acquisition 
of general dexterity of the hands. 

The education which sloyd has in view aims princi- 
pally at instilling a taste for and love of work in 
general; inspiring respect for rough, honest bodilv 
labor ; training in habits of order, exactness, cleanliness, 
and neatness ; accustoming to attention, industry, and 
perseverance ; promoting the development of the physi- 
cal power ; training the eye and sense of form.” 

As an exercise or occupation of school training, the 
advocates of sloyd instruction claim that it strengthens 
the muscles, affords relief from long continued sitting 
and bad positicns in school, promotes orderliness and 
exactness, cultivates attention and close application, 
trains to habits of industry and perseverance, accustoms 
the pupils to independence and self-reliance, and arouses 
the desire to work and gives them something interesting 
and useful to work at. 

This does not differ from the results claimed by other 
systems of manual training, nor are the principles upon 
which it is founded different in any essential particulars 
except possibly in the fact that more account is made of 
the products of the work which, if carried too far, would 
enhance the value of the object to the disparagement of 
the training, and thus the product might become 
superior to the producer. Sloyd instruction seems to 
fill the gap between the elementary school, where 
the application of kindergarten occupations furnish the 
manual training required in connection with form study 
and drawing, and the manual training school proper, 
which takes boys of the highest grammar grades or of 
the high school, 
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The appointment of William T. Harris, LL.D., as 
United States commissioner of education, has certainly 
given universal satisfaction to the teachers of this coun- 
try. During his entire life he has been a teacher, devot- 
ing himself not only to the practice of education, but to 
a deep down study of its principles. We have few who 
do this. Most men of ability, who attain to the position 
of superintendent of a system of city schools, either 
settle down and administer it, and are never heard of 
further, or, finding that more money can be made in 
other callings, drift sway from educational circles. It 
must be confessed that the office of superintendent of 
city schools is hardly worth striving for, because the 
politicians have a mortgage upon it. The superintendent 
is their subordinate. This has a most discouraging and 
chilling effect, and stops all effort. 

Dr. Harris, when superintendent of the schools of St. 
Louis, magnified the office of teaching, and became an 
inspiration to a vast number. He became especially 
prominent as a student of education, and that was in 
days of darkness. There is much more to encourage a 
men to strive to master the subject of education now 
than then ; and Mr. Harris is as much a student as ever. 
With all his knowledge, he is néver dogmatic or dicta- 
torial. He especially exhibits a spirit of earnestness in 
investigation, and thus stands before men and women 
all along the line as a fellow student. We only regret 
that in his new office his power is so limited ; in fact, he 
is quite powerless except as an adviser, as far as any 
influence on school systems is concerned. The good he 
will be to the teachers will be that of one who desires 
them to advance in skill, dignity, and usefulness, and 
who is able to counsel them as to the best road to pur- 
sue. It is from this stand-point that we consider the 
appointment as most fitting to be made, and a worthy 
representative of the growing interest in education. 


— 


OBSTACLES TO EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 





An enumeration of the chief obstacles to the progress 
of our schools has often been made, and a repetition of 
them here may lead to a discussion of how to overcome 
them. At least, it may be well to state from an educa- 
tional standpoint why some schools are impeded in their 
work. 

These obstacles are : 

1. Lack of intelligent and efficient supervision. 

2. Partisanship in school management, i. ¢., interfer- 
ence in school matters, by the political ‘ bosses,” and 





cal favorites, as parts of the victors’ “‘ spoils.” 
8. Selection of ignorant and often dishonest men 


as superintendents 2nd school directors. 

4. ietures of the daily press, based almost 
universally on ignorance of what the schools are 
doing and what they are for. 

5. Destruction of the beginnings of a profession 
of teaching, and the substitution therefor of a 
scramble for teachers’ certificates by anybody and 
everybody. 

6. But by no means least, the indifference of 
teachers themselves. 

These are but a few of the educational impedi- 
menta, 


- 
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BETTER MEANS. 


Our leading teachers, East and West, are think- 
ing concerning the means of promoting educational 
progress as never before. In a recent letter, 
President E. T. Pierce of the Chico, California, 
state normal school in discussing the means of 
giving the average child a better education made 
the following sensible suggestions 

1, Consolidate the country districts, thus allow- 
ing them to have longer terms each year. 

2. Pay better salaries, and thus secure skilled 
teachers. 

8. Give less time to arithmetic, less to formal 
grammar, and more to language, literature, and 

‘ history. Pupils will thus gain the elements of 
subjects that hav@had a refining influence on the 
race, and which they can pursue at their own 
firesides. 

4. Enforce the law compelling all children to 
attend school until fourteen years of age. 

5. Hasten the time when every teacher in our land 
shall be professional, and either hold a diploma from 
some normal school or a degree from a department of 
pedagogy in a college or university. 


-e- 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 








The Boston school board began to supply the schools 
with supplementary reading in 1878 ; in 1881 the books 
were circulated among the primary schools in this way : 
thirty book: were put in a box and sent to all primary 
schools except the lowest grade. On the first of each 
month the books are changed, so that all are secured, 
and first classes get ten different readers every year. 

In 1884 sets of books were furnished to the grammar 
schools for collateral reading, from this list : 


The Seven Little Sisters. 

Each and All. 

The Child’s Book of Nature. 

Our World. No. 1. 

Poetry for Children. 

Stories of American History. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Selections from American Authors. 
The Wonder Book. 

Tanglewood Tales. 

Readings from Nature’s Book. 
American Poems. 

Six Stories from Arabian Nights. 
Green’s Readings from English History. 


-o-- 


Ir was Dr. Thomas Arnold’s opinion that a man is 
only fit to teach so long as he is himself learning daily. 
A teacher is doing what he ought to do only when he is 
learning more than his pupils. We might as well stop 
living when we get to the point where we can stop 
studying, for studying always means improving. The 
expression, ‘‘I know enough to teach the common 
branches,” was more common a few years ago than 
to-day. The impression is growing that we shall never 
know enough to teach the common branches, or any 
other branches, as well as they may be taught. The 
teacher who settles down fur life on a state certificate, a 
normal school or college diploma, ought to be settled in 
some place where there are no schools, for he is certain 
to settle into a soggy mass of inert stolidness. The best 
teachers among us are our most growing scholars. 





WE find in London educational papers a notice of 
‘* classes in Sloyd.” How is it that the smart American, 
who keeps the best schools on earth, knows nothing 
; about this form of manual training? Gentlemen, we 


division of teacherships and school offices among politi- | have a great deal to learn about education, 
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HOW CAN THE AVERAGE CHILD GHIA BET-| gained will cease when the cause ceases. All attention, 
_| therefore, will be continuous or brief as certain bondi-| 


TER EDUCATION? 





By Pror. Wm. Nort ina, State Normal School, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

Education is a development and training of all the 
powers of man in such a marner as shall make them of 
the best service to him in all the work of life. 

Powers are developed by exercise. Self-exercise alone 
educates. Exercise means work, work performed by 
the pupil himself, freely and willingly. Only that in 
which the learner takes an interest makes a lasting 
impression upon him, and therefore to the fullest extent 
develops his powers. The powers to be trained are the 
physical and the mental. Not only must the pupil’s 
health be preserved, but he must be taught how to take 
care of it himself ; his voice and hands also need train- 
ing. Of the mental powers, those of the intellect, of the 
feeliags, and of the will, must be developed and trained. 
Eut developing a power means not only understanding 
its nature, the material of instruction to be used, the 
relation of the material to the ends sought to be accom- 
plished, but also a knowledge of adapting the means to 
the proper ends. Joseph Payne says: ‘The essential 
function of the teacher consists in helping the child to 
educate itself.” Helping the child to educate itself, 
or, in other words, superintending its education, 
demands a knowledge of all that is implied in 
education, and this comparatively few of the teachers 
in the rural schools possess,—none of those in the ‘‘ aver- 
age schools.” The low condition of the average rural 
school is, therefore, the result of the low pedagogic 
attainments of the average rural teacher. Better teach- 
ing would give the average child a better education, no 
matter how few its school years might be. 

No one who has not had special training for the work 
of the school-room should be licensed to teach. More 
and better opportunities should be afforded those who 
desire to teach to qualify themselves for their duties. 
Normal schools should be more professional than schol- 
astic, and no one who is not thoroughly competent to 
train teachers should be permitted to undertake it. 
County institutes, instead of being entertainments for 
the average intelligence of the communities in which 
they are held, should be schools of pedagogic instruction 
for the teachers. Local institutes should be greatly 
multiplied. Every township, borough, or other district, 
in which there is a low state of educational sentiment, 
should hold one or two well conducted ones a year. 

Until we have well qualified teachers, and the people 
are sufficiently enlightened to appreciate good teaching, 
it is idle to expect good schools, either for the average 
or any other child. _The beginning must be made with 
the teachers. 
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HOW TO WIN AND HOLD ATTENTION. 





(We note in a certain Sunday-school paper the exhortation that 
the “ teacher teach like a Christian or leave his post to another.”’ 
Reading further we find what it 1s “ to teach like a Christian.”’) 

I must solve several problems ereI can teach. DoI 
know myself, my subject, my pupil? Dol get and keep 
his attention? DoI adapt myself tohim? Do I ques- 
tion and illustrate well? Do I communicate and apply 
knowledge well? Which of these inquiries shall I an- 
ewer first? Before my mind comes the restless bodies. 
the listless faces, the nervous fingers of last Sunday’s 
pupils. I know those indications were signs of inatten- 
tion. I failed in that direction. This, then, is the ques- 
tion : How to Winand Hold Attention? This is vital to 
me, 

What isattention? My little child sees my hand upon 
the door-knob; sees the door open, and my egress. 
Next day, pursuing his desire, his hand seeks the knob, 
but the door does not open. He comes to me with his 
difficulty. I slowly turn the knob. He watches. He 
gives attention. It was born of ignorance ; of desire to 
know ; and of confidence in me. It was voluntary ; and 
it will end when the necessity for it ends. My Sunday- 
school pupils do not give me such attention. 

A violin string, when strained, illustrates attention. It 
is attent, and it answers the thought in the soul of the 
musician who draws the bow upon it. But the bow was 
resined and the string strained by the artist’s hand. He 
created the attention. It was involuntary ; nay, more ; 
it was compelled. Such attention ends when the com- 
pulsion ends, I do not want such frum my pupils, 

There is yet another sort of involuntary attention. It 
is won from the person giving it. That is what I must 
receive. I can win attention in various ways. Any- 
thing unusual in manner or method, startling, or out of 
the usual routine, will be effective. But attention thus 





tions are or are not present. What are these condi-| 
tions? 

1. Conditions of Circumstances, The place must be 
suitable ; the time must be opportune ; the ventilation 
good ; the tem: agreeable. These are necessary 
elements in the effort of holding attention. But though 
these things be all unfavorable, their disadvantages 
may be overcome, if the second class of conditions be 
present, namely : 

2. Conditions of Fensonality. By thisI mean my 
personality as teacher. I must have attractive power 
that will draw the pupil toward me. I must have 
magnetism that will hold the pupil fast to me. I must 
have enthusiasm that will fire my pupil with zeal for 
work ; I must be able to sink myself from sight ; and 
transfer attention from myself to my subject. If I have 
these four personal elements in my teaching. I shall 
get attention and holdit. If I have not, I must culti- 
vate them. 

8. Conditions of Knowledge. Theseare three. I must 
know my subject, myself, and my pupil. A knowledge 
of the subject involves a knowledge of methods. And 
here is the critical test with me as a teacher. What 
methods can I employ to hold my pupils in the lesson 
hour? (1.) The use of illustrations, apt and interesting. 
(2.) The use of questions full of surprises and wise de- 
vices. (8.) The use of elliptical readings between 
teacher and pupil. (4.) The use of concert recitations in 
low tones by pupils. (5.) The use of inter-questions ; 
each pupil asking a question in turn of his fellow-pupil. 
and each also of the teacher. (6.) The use of pictures, 
maps, and objects. 





WHAT ARE “ RATIONAL” MODES OF TEACH- 
ING ? 





Not two teachers could be found who would answer 
this question alike. They might agree as to general 
points, but as to special detail they would be certain to 
disagree. Here are a dozen suppositional answers to the 
question, ‘‘What is the object of school life for a 
pupil ? 

To train him to know facts. 

To teach him how to study. 

To prepare him for the examination. 

To induce him to get a high standing. 

To give him high aspirations. 

To bring him into communion with his Creator and 
Saviour. 

To make him know the books he studies. 

To fix him so that he may become a part of a ma- 
chine. 

To keep him in order. 

Te teach him to do something so that he can earna 
living.” 

To lead him to delight in study. 

To give him a love for knowledge. 

We believe that this is a fair sample of the answers 
that would be received from an intelligent institute. It 
will be seen that about half are pretty good ; the other 
half pretty bed. These answers are drawn from the 
general practice of teachers. The learning of facts is to- 
day the aim of a great deal of school work—quite subor- 
dinate to teaching how to study. In many schools pre- 
paring for the examination day is practically the object 
of work. This is constantly held up before .the pupils 
as most important. How much yalue is put upon a high 
standing is well-known. High marks are ostentatiously 
held up before the eyes of the world as precious posses- 
sions, A few inspire their pupils with high aspirations, 
noble desires, ambition to be something great and good. 
These are the royal teachers—the Socrates, the Arnolds, 
and the Pages of the world. All true god-like teachers 
belong to this class. Without going through this enum- 
eration we conclude that rational modes of teaching are 
becoming more and more general, because more and 
more valued. 


THE London Globe thinks that more pains was taken 
with dull pupils in times past than now. It is certain 
they suffered more pains formerly than at present. 
Stupid children are now let alone. If they cannot pre- 
pare themselves for promotion they can stay where they 
are until they do get ready. Itis a question whether 
the let alone plan is better than the whipping plan. 
But it is an excellent thing to give special attention to 
those who need it. Dull boys often make excellent 
business men if they are properly tfaitied, Tt’ all 
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SENSATION. 

















Touch your tongue to a piece of sugar. It tastes 
sweet, What tastes? Prick the finger with a pin. It 
hurts. What hurts? The pin does not feel. Does the 
finger feel? Why does not a dead finger feel pain? 
What do we mean bya finger being alive? What is 
life? We see, hear, feel, taste,and smell. What do we 
mean when we say, “‘I”? Whereisthe ‘‘I” located? 
We often say that we have sensations of hunger, cold, 
thirst, pain. What do we mean when we say “ a sensa- 
tion”? Welch says ‘‘ sensation is the term that desig- 
nates the local feeling which is produced by the contact 
of any organ of the senses with its peculiar external 
object. The pulp of an orange in contact with the 
tongue produces the sensation of taste. The prick ofa 
pin incites the sensation of feeling.” It is easy to see 
what a sensation is. Bring any organ, as the finger or 
the nose, in contact with any object, and the result is a 
sensation, or, stating this fact another way, we can say 
that a SENSATION IS CAUSED BY THE ACTION OF SOME 
OBJECT UPON ANY PART OF THE BODY. But here we 
should make a distinction. Suppose we are so thoroughly 
occupied with some thing that the prick of a pin is not 
felt. Did we feel it? We say, ‘‘I didn’t feel it.” but after 
all, didn’t we? We are often so interested in reading 
some book that a person speaks to us, and we do not 
answer because we say, ‘‘I didn’t hear you?” Now it 
is a fact that we did feel the prick of the pin ; we did 
hear the voice, but we did not perceive the sensations ; in 
other words, we were not conscious of them. WE po 
NOT FEEL BECAUSE WE ARE CONSCIOUS OF FEELING. 
We feel even when we are so soundly asleep that we 
are not conscious of the voice that calls us, or when 
under the influence of ether we have a tooth drawn, and 
we have no consciousness of the fact, yet we feel it just 
as much. 

Some one may ask, ‘“‘Should we feel if we had no 
mind!” Evidently not. Wecould do nothing without 
mind. It stands at the basisof allintelligentaction. Do 
the lower animals have mind? Has the snail a mind? 
Has the polyp, or the microscopic anamacule? How 
about the seed? Has it mind so as to know which germ in 
it should grow a branch up to the sunlight and form a 
trunk, and which should grow aroot down and form the 
foundation of the plant? Where is the line to be drawn 
separating life without mind and life with mind? No 
one can tell ; we may have our theories, but they will 
remain but theories. Future investigations may settle 
this question ; at present it remains an open problem. 
SCHOOL-ROOM HINTS. These suggestions are intended 
to assist those who wish to cultivate the senses and so 
sharpen the sensations of their pupils. 

Lead them to distinguish betwecn the different kinds 
of sour—the different kinds of sweet—the different 
shades of color, and the differences between sounds, 
using for this purpose a cabinet organ. Many exercises 
can be used to sharpen the perceptions of sight, such as 
presenting several different objects at once, and only for 
an instant, and then seeing who can correctly describe 
the largest number. Exercises for quickening sense- 
perceptions are very important. Every teacher should 
arrange for using a groat number of them. The results 
that will come ‘from the constant exercise of the senses 
will amply repay for all the time and labor employed. 


ne 
ae 


Sir Isaac NEwTON became great by giving his mind 
to things. This may seem to be a strong statement; 
let those who doubt read his life with care. It seems 
that his teacher kept him at books. His investigating 
powers led him to study things, to make apparatus. By 
them he was able to see into, and get hold of the great 
laws of nature, and thus step by step, watching things, 
he became a great philosopher—he was truly educated. 
Let the teacher read his life, and he will see that it was 
in spite of his schoolmasters that Newton became great. 
Yet we must say, too, that the teacher is of immense aid 
who simply opens the realms of printed matter to the 
child ; we would have him do this and more. We would 
have him teach the child to see into things, and to have 
language to express what he sees. 








TuE Toronto Educational Journal in speaking of a 
new geometry says that “it might well replace the 
detestable old spelling book in our third and fourth 
classes, if we could only bring ourselves to a reasonable 
and moderately decent method of teaching spelling.” 
These are strong words to hurl at our venerable friend, 
the classic old-time spelling-book in which words were 
neither defined, pronounced, nor classified except as 
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~ THE ‘SCHOOL ROOM. 


” athe subjects discussed this week are “SELF,” (Physiology, etc.,) 
and “ Propuz,” (History, etc.); they are very practically treated. 








MONTH OF DECEMBER. 





Lec. 4.—Thomas Carlyle, b. 1795. 

Dec. 5.—John WoJfgang Mozart, d. 1791. 
Dee. 17.—John G. Whittier, b. 1807. 

Dec. 19.—Karl William Scheele, b. 1742. 
Dec, 24.—William M. Thackeray, d. 1863. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to look up something about each. 

THomas CARLYLE.—‘‘ Oh, Tom, what a foolish, flatter- 
ing creature thou art to talk of future eminence in con- 
nection with the literary history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to such a one as me.” Thus wrote Thomas Carlyle 
to a friend who had predicted that the name of Carlyle 
would be inseparably connected with the literary history 
of the nineteenth century. Those who have read his 
“ Essays on Hero Worship,” ‘‘ The French Revolution,” 
‘“* Life of Frederick the Great,” and ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” 
will know how correct the prediction was. 





JoHN WOLFGANG Mozart.—A boy only six yearsold 
was sailing down the Danube with his father. They 
stopped at night at acloister and the father took the boy 
into the chapel tosee the organ, the first large one he had 
ever seen. ‘‘ Father,” said the boy, ‘‘let me play!” 
He began to play. The monks eating their supper heard 
it. They dropped knife and fork and hastened to the 
chapel. There was the tiny figure treading from pedal 
to pedal, and at the same time clutching at the keys 
above, gathering handfuls of those wonderful chords as 
if they were violets. He heard nothing, he saw nothing; 
his eyes beamed and his whole face lighted up with the 
great joy that he felt. That boy was John Wolfgang 
Mozart. 


Kari WILLIAM SCHEELE.—Uncle Tom took Jennie, a 
oright little girl, into the country one day to ride. They 
saw beside a lane a little girl sprinkling a green powder 
on the potatoes. Jennie said, ‘‘ Uncle Tom, do the peo- 
ple sprinkle the plants with that green powder to keep 
them green?” ‘* No, my dear, that is a poison called 
Scheele’s green they put on the vines to kill the bugs. 
Another name for it is Paris green. It was discovered 
many years ago by a wise Swedish chemist named 
Scheele.” ‘‘ Did he have bugs on his vines.” ‘‘ No, he 
just discovered how to make the substance.” It makes 
a beautiful paint. What other important discoveries 
did Scheele make ? 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.—A man of thirty-two, 
an editor, stood on the street in Philadelphia in a shaded 
corner watching a building burn. In front of it.wasa 
howling mob. The lurid flames lit up a sign from the 
Pennsylvania Freeman. One man shouted, ‘“‘ Down 
with the ‘ Freeman’ sheet ;” another, ‘“‘Hang Whit- 
tier ;” and the mob howled, ‘‘ Hang Whittier, the aboli- 
tionist.” Whittier stood there gazing calmly on several 
thousand enemies. After a time he went home and 
knelt in prayer. He asked for strength to shatter the 
bonds of human slavery, and from that time to the end 
of the Civil war was still more outspoken against 
slavery. 


WitLiaM M. THACKERAY.—‘‘ How can I gointo society 
with any comfort?” said the editor of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. “ Friends, acquaintances, and regular subscribers 
send me bushels of manuscript, and 1t is not easy to find 
one that I can accept, and to say ‘No’ has often cost 
me a morning’s peace and a day’s work.” He resigned 
the editorship of this magazine, for he said he could not 
be ‘‘ reading, accepting, losing, and finding the works 
of other people.” Oh, these hours of madness spent in 
searching for Louisa’s last lines to her dead “ Piping 
Bullfinch,” or ‘‘ Nhoj Senoj’s mislaid essay. 





Wittuam E. GLapstonge.—This eminent English 
statesman was born December 29, 1809. He is a strong 
debater in Parliament, and has been prime minister of 
England. He proposed the Home Rule bill for Ireland, 
but it was defeated. He is noted as a scholar, orator, 
and writer, and is considered the greatest of British 
statesmen. In 1888 he published ‘The State in its 
Relations with the Church,” which is an argument in 
favor of the union of church and state. 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 





The teacher should some days in advance show the picture of 
Newton and ask all to gather incidents of his life to be given on 
“ Newton's Day.” Appoint pupils to take part in the exercises, 
and assign their parts to them. On the day, let the name be 
written on the blackboard, with date of birth and death. Then 
let the teacher ask what noted man was born on this day ? 


First PUPIL. 
Isaac Newton a great English philosopher and mathe- 
matician was born at Woolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire, 
December 25, 1642. 


SEconD PUPIL. 


He was sent to school at Skilling; he did not prove a 
very attentive pupil, but practiced with a set of small 
tools whenever he could get a chance. While his com- 
panions were at sport or mischief he busied himself with 
some mechanical piece of work. A boy in his class 
kicked him in ‘the stomach, and for revenge he deter- 
mined to excel him in his studies, and before long he 
was at the head of his class. 


THIRD PUPIL. 

At the age of twelve he was sent to a school in the 
town of Grantham, and there he was spoken of as a 
**sober, silent, thinking lad.” 
he introduced the flying of paper-kites, till then un- 
known, and he has the gratitude of all the boys for in- 
troducing this delightful sport, 


FourTH PUPIL. 


school and assist in farming, but they soon discovered 
that he would never flourish as a farmer, for instead of 
cultivating the soil and feeding the cattle he was con- 
structing some kind of apparatus, getting a water wheel 
into play, little caring whether the wheat was growing 
or the cattle thriving. 

FIFTH PUPIL. 

An uncle of his seeing that he had no taste for farm- 
ing, influenced his mother to send him back toschool at 
Grantham, and from there he went to Cambridge and 
entered at Trinity College. Very little is known of his 
studies there, but he must have been a very diligent 
student. 

SrxTH PUPIL. 

No matter bow insignificant and small a fact came 
before Newton, he always studied it carefully, for he 
believed that small matters lead to, and make up great 
ones, and that no knowledge should ever be disre- 


garded. 
SEVENTH PUPIL. 


He had acquired such knowledge of glass lenses, and 
the properties of light, that he constructed several tele- 
scopes, the most perfect and powerful of which he sent 
to the Royal Society, and it is still carefully preserved 
there. 

EIGHTH PUPIL, 

Sitting one day in an orchard he saw an apple fall 
trom a tree, and this led him to ask the reason of its 
falling. He concluded this was a principle of gravita- 
tion which brought bodies to the ground. By further 
thinking of this simple incident he was led to conclude 
there was a great principle of gravitation which kept 


the earth and sea in their places. 
NintTH PUPIL. 
He was given the degree of Master of Arts at Cam- 


in 1668, appointed to a senior fellowship. 





It was at this time that’ 


When he was fifteen his relatives wished him to leave] - 


mathematics. In 1694, he was appointed warden of the 
mint, and two years later was promoted to the master- 
ship of the mint, and after that honors flowed upon him 
in abundance. 
TENTH PUPIL. 

He had completed the publication of a book called the 
“Principia” in 1687, but in 1726 was induced to bring 
out a third and much enlarged edition. He died March 
20, 1727, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


ELEVENTH PUPIL. 

In the garden 4t Woolsthrope is an armchair made 
from the wood of the tree from which he saw the apple 
fall. He always showed great patience. One time a 
little dog of his named ‘“‘ Diamond” overturned a can- 
dle on some very valuable papers, and thus they were 
burned. When Sir Isaac Newton discovered this he 
said, ‘‘Oh, Diamond, Diamond, you little know what 
you have done!” He was not proud of his learning. 
When complimented on his vast learning he said, ‘I 
know but little ; I feel like a child that bas gathered a 
few pebbles on the vast sea shore. 


TWELFTH PUPIL. 

It is plain that his making of experiments had a 
great deal to do with his being a great man. He was 
helped to think; he was a great thinker. It is great 
thinking that makes people great. He evidently was 
educating bimself, even when he was but a boy. All 
really wel: educated men are self-educa*ed. Teachers can 
help us, but we must take hold ourselves. There are 
plenty of things yet to be discovered, as Mr. Edison has 
shown ; some think Mr. Edison is a man made on Sir 
Isaac Newton’s pattern. 


Or 


THE HISTORY CLASS. 


By D. C. Murpuy, Ridgeway, Pa. 

The first lessons in history should concern persons, 
and story-telling is the first stage in learning this sub- 
ject. Every great event in history has associated with 
it lives of great men and women, who are the chief 
actors. Until the age of ten years, the child acquires 
information, not through his own unaided effort, but 
almost exclusively through that of parent or teacher. 
A mother has no trouble in teaching her child the story 
of Moses, David, or Samuel, and the teacher, if properly 
qualified, ought to have no trouble in teaching the story 
of Columbus orthe Pilgrim Fathers. Everything which 
brings out into bold relief the individual, will be attract- 
ive to children. The best history of England’s Civil 
war is found in the life of Cromwell, as the best history 
of the American Revolution is found in the life of Wash- 





ington, and the most attractive and entertaining history 
of our great Civil war is found in the biography of 
Lincoln. 

The teacher need never be at a loss for material in 
American history, and there are two requirements or 
requisites of success in giving pupils the first lessons in 
history. First, the teacher must know the facts to be 
given. Second, he must understand the art of telling 
the story so as to make it pictorial. Imperfect knowl- 
edge, on the part of the teacher, of the events to be 
described, leads to hesitation, corrections, and blunders, 
all of which gives the child’s mind a chance to wander 
from the subject, and frequently arouses a suspicion in 
his mind that it is a “‘ made-up story.” It is not suffi- 
cient to be familiar with the circumstances, as time, 
place, names, and events, but the teacher must clothe 
the facts and story in proper and attractive language, 
properly illustrated, suggesting ideas and food for the 
mind. If the teacher feéls the soul of the story, he will 
tell it in a way that will best educate, and his hearers 
will unconsciously catch the spirit of inspiration, and 
their minds will be trained to see the dead recital of 
the past changed into the living, breathing present. 

The sequence of events should not be strictly adhered 
to in the primary grades, but those things which will be 
most interesting to children should be told, talked, and 
written about. Children have not the power of mind to 
grasp and retain a long series of historical events. The 
young, inexperienced teacher may ask, ‘* What shall 
the story be?” In the long and varied history of our 
country, there are countless episodes more thrilling 
than any novelist or poet ever conceived. The wicked- 
ness of treason, portrayed in the life and character of 
Arnold or Burr could be shown, while the nobleness of 
patriotism and unselfishness could be taught in the lives 
of the Revolutionary heroes. Children are always 
attracted by extraordinary things; they are real hero- 





worshipers ; they must have their heroes and heroines, 
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do more for a pupil than lead him to see the sublimity 
of true manhood in the lives of such men as Madison 
and Adams, and scores of others. No better opportunity 
can be given for showing the results of bravery than 
that portrayed in the lives of Paul Jones, Sheridan, 
Jackson, and Hancock. In order that the teacher may 
get a better idea of my suggestions, I attach a story of 


THE PILGRIMS. 


The Pilgrims were a number of persons who were 
dissatisfied with the religion enforced by the ruler of Eng- 
land. King James I. thought himself as wise as Solomon, 
requiring all under his ruleto worship as he did. Many 
hundreds of Puritans, as they were called, who did not 
like his form of worship, left, their native land and went 
to Holland in 1608, where they could have greater liber- 
ties, but when children began to grow up around them, 
these exiles thought they would rather teach their boys 
and girls the Enclish language, and give them an Eng- 
lish education. They resolved to go to the New World, 
as America was called, and plant a colony where they 
might worship as they pleased. One hundred were 
selected from a thousand Puritans in Holland to make 
the first voyage across the Atlantic, and establish a 
home in the wilderness of America. In September, 
1620, two vessels, the Mayflower and the Speedwell, 
filled with Pilgrims, started on the voyage. They had 
not gone far when they discovered the Speedwell was 
unfit for the sea, and it was sent back, while the May- 
flower, with as many as could be accommodated on 
board, set sail, solitary and alone. After a voyage of 
more than two months, during which this little vessel, 
with its freight of heart-sick men and women, was rocked 
by wind and wave onthe broad Atlantic, it came in sight 
of bleak Cape Cod. They held a meeting in the cabin 
of their ship, and decided to land near the Hudson, but 
the roaring breakers of the ocean soon caused them to 
lose control of the Mayflower, and they were obliged to 
cast anchor. On the 2ist of December they founded 
Plymouth, which became the future home of the Pil- 
grims. Tradition relates that the first to land on the 
rock of New Plymouth was Mary Chilton, the Pilgrim 
maiden. 

At the end of five months from the time of their 
arrival], half of their number were dead, but this did not 
dismay the survivors in the least. Here on the wild 
New England shore was founded a great colony, the first 
step toward founding a nation, an act that is cherished 
as typical of the heroism and daring of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 





COLDS. 


With the coming of cold weather the teacher will 
see many of his pupils afflicted with colds. This is 
something that he must be interested in; it is the prac- 
tical side of physiology which he cannot omit. That 
pupils enter the school-room coughing, with loaded noses 
and inflamed eyes, and showing that they are suffering 
from disease, is generally considered of little moment by 
most teachers ; but if it continues, often the foundation 
for serious diseases is laid. There is nota single pupil 
but would take any reasonable measures to get 1id of his 
cold. It renders life disagreeable to him and to the 
teacher, and to those around him. What shall be done? 
First, there are two courses : the teacher may neglect it 
wholly, or he may attempt to enlighten and cure the 
pupil. I do not mean that he is to turn his school-room 
into a hospital, or to have bottles of medicine lying 
upon his desk, and to dose his pupils; yet this has been 
done in many of the best English schools, especially 
those under the direction of the churches. It is done 
somewhat in industrial schools. It is, however, from a 
standpoint of hygiene, rather than that of medicine, 
that the teacher should look at this subject. 

What is a cold? This coughing up of mucous, and 
the condition of the nose shows that the mucous lining 
of the throat and lungs is in an inflamed condition. It 
shows that the effete material that should be carried off 
through the outside skin is thrown upon this mucous 
membrane. Of course the first thing to do then is to 
arouse the skin to do its work. The pupil should be 
taugat, therefore, the importance of bathing and of 


arousing the skin to activity. A very practical teacher, 


who turned attention to this subject, tells the method 
he employed for himself. He said that when he 
had a cold he would put on his overcoat, and all the 
thick clothes that he had, and take a brisk walk. This 
walk would induce perspiration, and returning to his 
house he would enter a warm room and proceed imme- 
diately to rub off the perspiration and manipulate the 
skin thoroughly. This is precisely what the farmer does 
to a horse that is suffering from a cold. He drives him 


about until he is warm and perspiring ; then brushes him 
down thoroughly and blankets him. 

The best time, of course, to take such measures would 
be in the evening. Now this plan could be adopted by a 
great many pupils of the school, especially the older 
ones, who could not avail themselves of a warm bath. 
Another teacher tells us of her experience, where she 
had a school in the basement of a church, and many of 
the pupils suffered from colds. She talked on the sub- 
ject of bathing with warm water before going to bed, 
and says that she interested the parents and pupils very 
much and reduced the numberof colds. A great many 
pupils obtain a fresh cold by going out at recess, becom- 
ing warm, then coming into the room and sitting down, 
especially where there are draught; from open windows, 
and so every effort should be made to instruct pupils as 
to what causes a cold, and how a cold may be got rid of 
in the easiest way. A teacher should interest himself 
at once in a pupil who has a cold, and take it for granted 
that the pupil wants to get rid of it, and does not know 
how. He should make it a point, during his term of 
teaching, that every pupil should know how to get rid of 
a cold. 

The clothing that children wear has an important bear- 
ing on this subject. In many places they wear no under 
flannels and suffer from colds during the entire winter. 
Now here is a subject that the teacher should take into 
consideration. There are very few parents in our coun- 
try, that would not put flannels upon their children in 
winter if they thought it was necessary. The subject of 
cleanliness of underclothing, as well as of the body, 
should be discussed, in its relation to health and to colds. 

Then, there is the subject of eating—when one has a 
cold he ought to eat little, or certainly not so much as if 
he had no cold. The effete, or worn out materials of the 
body, will be less in number if there is less eating than 
if full eating is kept up. The old proverb of stuffing a 
cold, that is believed in, in many country places, has 
injurious effects, Light eating with a cold should be the 
rule. Thewhole subject of dieting cannot be taken up 
in a school-room, but the principal facts should be taken 
hold of and discussed. Mr. Page in his excellent work 
says, that a good way to get rid of a cold is to take off 
the shoes at night, and sit by a good fire until the circu- 
lation is thoroughly restored to the surface of the skin : 
then to wrap up in a warm blanket and go to bed. No 
doubt many of the pupils will discover by conversation 
and inquiry other methods, but the one general method 
is to bring the surface of the skin into activity again, 
and re-establish the circulation. 





OUT-HOUSES. 





The teacher must give close attention to the out- 
houses. They are far better now-a-days than twenty 
years ago, when, in spite of the laws that were made, 
trustees of districts in the great stateof New York would 
fail to provide them, and it was only by threatening 
them with the loss of public money, or with a fine that 
they were made to doit. There should be two for each 
school-house, in case both sexes are represented ; if the 
fathers of the district will not attend to it, bring the 
matter directly before the mothers. Get the older boys 
to bring a load of boards and have the buildings con- 
structed. There should be locks upon the. doors and 
they should be fastened at night, and the keys put in the 
possession of the teacher. They should be inspected 
daily and kept in a state of cleanliness. There is fre- 
quently a high state of culture in the school-room, and 
a state resembling the dark ages in the out-houses. A 
teacher was appointed as an assistant in a school in a 
nice town where a clergyman was the principal, who 
prided himself on his class in Homer that was fitting for 
college. On examuning the out-house, the new assistant 
was shocked ; the Feejee islanders would have done as 
well, or better. In a large school of four hundred pupils 
in Florida, the principal found on his arrival no 
out-houses existed ; he made them with his own hands. 
These are matters that instead of being beneath the 
teacher’s attention, are more worthy of it than the so- 
called higher studies. The progress of real civilization 
is marked more by the cleanliness and fitness of the out- 
buildings of a school than in the ability of the pupils to 
parse knotty sentences, or give the population of Mada- 
gascar. 





THE day is fast going by when a teacher makes no 
preparation toward the duties of the school-room besides 
knowing his grammar and geography and arithmetic. 
He must have the thoughts and advice of advancing 





educators, 





FOR INTERESTING THE PUPILS. 


The five practical things I give below are only samples of what 
I daily bring up in my class-room. The first I would plan for, 
but spring it on the pupils by calling out, “See here!” Then I 
give the experiment and say, “ That’s all, think about it.” The 
next day I question. In No. 3, and in all such, the teacher must 
try to get live or stuffed specimens. No. 5 leads me to say, ‘' Keep 
on singing ;" let the pupils copy simple tunes on large sheets 
of paper. . G. L. F, 


I, TO EXHIBIT.—INERTIA. 

Take a bottle, and place a cork over the mouth. The 
cork must be sufficiently large to rest lightly upon it 
without falling into the neck. Snap the neck of the 
bottle sharply with the thumb and finger, and the cork 
will fall from the bottle toward the hand giving the 
blow, and not away from it, as might be expected. 

This effect is due to the principle of inertia, the quick 
blow forcing, as it were, the bottle away from the cork 
before the motion can be transmitted to the cork itself. 
Few persons will be able to perform this experiment 
satisfactorily the first time, as the instinctive fear of 
breaking the bottle or injuring the fingers prevents one 
from giving a sufficiently powerful blow, in spite of all 
efforts to the contrary. 





I. TO SHOW CRYSTALLIZATION. 


Dissolve 18 oz. of alum in two pints of soft water by 
boiling it gently in a close tinned vessel over a moderate 
fire, keeping it stirred with a wooden spatula until the 
solution is completed. When the liquor is almost cold, 
suspend a small basket, ears of corn, moss-rose, hya- 
cinth, or almost any vegetable specimen, by means of a 
small thread or twine from a lath or small stick placed 
horizontally across the aperture of a deep glass or earth- 
enware jar, into which the solution is poured. 

The respective articles should remain in the solution 
twenty-four hours ; when they are taken out they are 
to be carefully suspended in the shade until quite dry. 
The whole process of crystallization is best conducted in 
a cool situation. When the objects to be crystallized are 
put into the solution while it is quite cold the crystals 
are apt to be formed too large; on the other hand, 
should it be too hot, the crystals will be small in propor- 
tion, The best temperature is about 95 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 





Ill, ANIMAL LIFE.—THE MOLE. 


1. Show a good picture of the mole ; if possible, have 
a stuffed mole. 

2, The teacher talks in an interested manner about the 
mole—its living under ground. 

8. The size of the mole is asked about (not told) ; com- 
pared with other animals. 

4, Its shape is next inquired about; its feet. Why 
so made? (Sketch the paw on the blackboard.) 

5. How it lives ; destroys insects, grubs, and worms. 





IV. PLANT LIFE.—COFFEE. 


The teacher furnishes each of his class a grain of 
coffee. Then he begins to question them, 

What is it ? 

What is its color? 

What is its use ? 

What are the principal kinds? 

Where did it probably grow? 

What countries produce it ? 

What climate is needed to cause it to grow ? 

In what way is it brought to us? 

What is first done to prepare it for use? 

How is it made into a drink? 

How much is used for each person? 

What is its effect on the body and mind ? 

What anecdotes can you give about its history, etc.? 





V. TEACHING SINGING. 

There should be much singing in the school-room ; 
every hour a bright song should be heard. Those who 
would teach the elements can begin by placing on the 
blackboard the initials of the sound-names. At the end 
of every class, let the teacher start off with do, the 
pupils joining in. These are samples of what may be 
placed on the blackboard : 
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THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 


Tell them about the desecration of Emerson’s grave, 
Emerson’s remains lie in the Sleepy Hollow cemetery. 
at Concord, Mass. A few nights ago the grave was dug 
open by some unknown persons, but what their object 
was has not been discoveret. Some say it was to secure 
the poet’s body, others that it was done out of emnity to 
the poet’s son, and still others that it was a practical 
joke. The vandals were frightened away before they 
had completed their work. Give a sketch of Emerson. 
What are the leading qualities of his writings? 


Tell the pupils that whoever wants an education can 
get one. 
pointed class orator who paid his way in preparation by 
working in a barber shop. Another makes money by 
tutoring other students. Another came without money 
and did errands, groomed horses, but beimmg a good 
scholar was employed by one of the professors. An- 
other waits at the table of an eating house. Another 
works on a newspaper; another gives lessons’ on the 
piano and violin. ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 





Give the pupils the following from the speech of the 
showman at the dime museum : 


‘Ladies and gentlemen, you now see before you the 
only specimen of a two-headed giant ever on exhibition, 
He was captured 200 miles inland from the coast of 
Patagonia. Both of his heads were lassoed at one and 
the same time by two Western cowboys. Such was the 
strength of the giant, however, that he broke the leather 
lariats like straws with his mighty arms. The giant 
was subdued only when 160 shots from a Gatling gun 
had been poured into his body. 

“This remarkable product of the animal kingdom, 
my frienas, has been examined by the wise men of the 
Smithsonian Institute and pronounced to be the Sim on- 
pure, 18-carat article. Such was the giant’s strength 
that he has often been known to knock an ordinary 
man’s head from his shoulders with one blow of his 
mighty fist. 

‘But, my hearers, there is a remarkable Psychological 
puzzle in connection with this two-headed giant, which 
has excited the attention of scientific men all over the 
country. This question is: Did the giant do his think- 
ing with the contents of both skulls? Was the seriatum 
in one skull agitated by hope and fear, and the cerebel- 
lum in the other skull moved by passion and love? 
These are the great conundrums that now confront our 
scientists like a dead wall. Speculation ends here be- 
fore this awful enigma. And, now, with your permis- 
sion, we will turn our attention to the beautiful mer- 
maid sporting in yonder basin.” 





Tell the pupils about the bacteria found in milk and 
butter. Investigations, made during the past year, show 
that milk is a medium in which bacteria grow with the 
greatest readiness. Some thirty or forty species grow 
in it, though cream seems to be the better medium. 
Butter is not 80 good, apparently from lack of albumin- 
ous matter. The sweetest butter always has some, and 
they increase in number as it becomes tainted. Milk 
when first drawn from a healthy cow is free from bac 
teria, but the short exposure to the air while milking, 
contaminates it. One kind, very abundant in warm 
weather, causes the milk to sour, and most of them pro- 
duce acids and curds at some temperature. Butter 
made from thoroughly ripened cream is freer from them 
than that made from sweet cream, because nearly all 
the albuminous matter in which they grow is removed 
in churning. 

Tell the pupils how camphor is made in Japan. After 
a tree is felled to the earth, it is cut into chips, which 
are laid in a tub or a large iron pot partly filled with 
water, and placed over a slow fire. Through holes in 
the bottom of the tub steam slowly rises, and heating 
the chips generates oil and camphor. Of course the tub 
with the chips has a closely-fitting cover. From this 
cover a bamboo pipe leads to a succession of other tubs 
with bamboo connections, and the last of these tubs 
is divided into two compartments, one above the other, 
the dividing floor being perforated with small holes to 
allow the water and oil to pass to the lower compart- 
ment, The upper compartment is supplied with 9 straw 


In Yale College a colored man has been ap-’ 
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layer, which catches and holds the camphor in crystal 
in deposit as it passes to the cooling process. The cam- 
phor is then separated from the straw, packed in wooden 
tubs, and is ready for market. The oil is used by the 
natives for illuminating and other purposes. 

Tell the pupils why the leaves change their color in 
the fall. The green matter in the tissue of a leaf is com- 
posed of two colors, red and blue. When the sap ceases 
to flow in the autumn, and the natural growth of the 
tree ceases, oxidation of the tissue takes place. Under 
certain conditions the green of the leaf changes to red ; 
under different conditions it takes on a yellow or brown 
tint. This difference in color is due to the difference in 
combination of the original constituents of the green 
tissue, and to the varying conditions of climate, expos- 
ure, and soil. A dry, cold climate produces more 
brilliant foliage than one that is damp and warm. This 
is the reason that American autumns are so much more 
gorgeous than those of Scotland and England. There 
are several things about leaves that even science cannot 
explain. For instance, why one of the two trees grow- 
ing side by side, of the same age and having the same 
exposure, should take on a brilliant red in the fall, and 
the other should turn yellow, or why one branch of a 
tree should be bighly colored, and the rest of the tree 
have only a yellow tint, are questions that are as impos- 
sible to answer as why one member of a family should 
be perfectly healthy and another sickly, Maples and 





oaks have brightest colors, 


EDUCATION AMONG THE ANCIENT INCAS OF 
PERU. 


The extinct race of Incas in Peru was as far advanced 
in many branches of education, especially industrial, 
as some civilized nations of to-day. They made their 
knowledge practical. Their system of irrigation was so 
extensive, that a thousand uare miles of useless land 
were turned into a garden. They studied the rotation of 
crops. Pieces of cotton and woolen cloth, having sixty 
threads to the square inch, and dyed in many colors, 
have been found in their tombs. They equaled the 
artificer of to-day, in making gold and silver ornaments, 
and in alloying and hardening copper, and the pottery 
of their manufacture shows remarkable artistic talent, 
The most surprising was their system of education. The 
common people were taught elementary arithmetic, 
reading, writing, and a thorough knowledge of their own 

. The higher born had the facilities for an edu- 
cation as complete and systematic as could be received 
in of the universities of olden times. They were 
ecoteapianed in military tactics and architecture, and 
kept a complete history of the empire. Astronomy, 
geometry, geography of their country, medicine, 
surgery, and arithmetic were commonly studied. Their 
accomplishments were dramatic exhibitions, eloquence, 
poetry, and song. In astronomy they were not so far 
advanced as the Aztecs, as they determined the equi- 
noxes, and solstices, by means of mechanical contrivan- 
ces instead of mathematical calculations. Geometry was 
carefully mastered, as is exhibited in the admirable 
architecture of the decayed palaces and aqueducts. 


Their year contained 365} days and was divided into four 
seasons, as with us. The of the Incas is the 
richest 





the Indian tongues, ranking with the best 
of Europe. Their conjugations, 
declensions, and plurals are most systematically arranged, 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Under this head will be found a summary of important events, 
of discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecially the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 








THE SANDWICH ISLANDS WILL NOT BE ANNEXED.—Col. 
Samuel Parker, of King Kalakaua’s military staff, who 
has just visited this country denies the report that the 
Sandwich islands will be annexed to the United States. 
The islanders want a treaty with the United States similar 
to those with France and England, assuring them of their 
independence. Describe the climate and productions of 
these islands. What was Captain Cook’s fate ? 





A MIRAGE IN ALASKA.—From certain points in Glacier 
bay, according toa traveler who has just returned from 
there, may be seen what is known as the “Silent City.” 
It appears like an old Europeon city of large size. Streets, 
houses, cathedrals, aad trees, are clearly descried. Explain 
this phenomenon. Where is Glacier bay ? Where else are 
mirages geen ? 





WATER-SPOUT SEEN AT SEA.—A water-spout was seen 
recently by the crew of the United States steamship “ San- 
tiago,” near one of the Bahamaislands. It broke about 
thirty yards from the vessel. The ship passed through the 
outer edge of the whirlpool, which was seventy yards in 
diameter and hollow in the center, whirling against the 
sun, or from west to east. What causes waterspouts ? 





RAILROAD BUILDING IN CHINA.—The new Grand Trunk 
railway will extend from Hankow to Peking. The Yellow 
river will have to be bridged. Shanghai will be im- 
mensely benefited by the road, and will probably become 
one of the great cities of the world. Locate the towns 
mentioned. How will the road help China? 





A BLIZZARD IN CoLORADO—Western Colorado had a 
blizzard recently. A herd of 1,800 cattle at Sierra Grande 
was mainly destroyed. A rescuing party found the dead 
bodies of three cowboys near Folsom, What 1s a blizzard ? 
Tell what you know of cattle raising on the plains. 





CHEINAMEN SWARMING INTO CALIFORNIA. —Large numbers 
of Chinamen are still smuggled over the border at Puget 
sound and other points on the line. Many ot them go to 
California. Of what race are Chinamen? Describe them. 
Why not let them come here ? 





MILFORD HAVEN AS A SEAPORT.—On her last passage out 
the City of Rome discharged her passengers at Milford 
Haven instead of Liverpool. This port is in Wales, two 
hundred and thirty-five miles from London, which is much 
nearer than Liverpool. 





CONFEDERATION IN AUSTRALIA.—They are consulting in 


Australia in regard to confederation. What are the states 
of Australia ? 





A MONUMENT TO GEN. MCCLELLAN.—A monument to the 
hero of Antietam has been erected in Riverview cemetery 
in Trenton, N. J. It 1s forty-six feet high, and is sur- 
mounted by a ball and an American eagle. Who was Gen. 
McClellan ? 





PRESIDENT HARRISON TOUCHED THE KEY.—The machin- 
ery of the Southern exposition at Montgomery, Ala., was 
set in motion by President Harrison, who touched his 


finger to a telegraph key in Washington. What is the dis- 
tance ? 





OCEAN NAVIGATION.—Six new twin-screw steamships 
will be built by next spring to try to equal the speed of the 
City of Paris. Why use steam vessels to cross the Atlan- 
tic rather than sailing vessels ? 





JAPANESE POLICE OFFICIALS HERE.—The inspector of 
police of Tokio and other Japanese officials are inspecting 
the police systems of New York and other important 
American cities. Where is Tokio? Tell what you know 
of the police systems of our cities. 





VESSEL WRECKED AT SEA.—The Queensmore, a vessel 
bound from Baltimore to Liverpool with a load of cattle, 
was wrecked by running on the rocks near Crookhaven, 
Ireland, and afterwards burned. The crew was saved, and 
many of the cattle swam ashore. Name some of the arti- 
cles shipped to Great Britain from the United States. 





DISASTER IN THE STRAIT oF FucA.—The passenger 
steamer J. H, Libby, from Whatcom, Puget sound, was 
destroyed by fire in the straits between Dungeress and 
Smith’s island, The fire was caused by the cargo of lime 
becoming wet and igniting. (The teacher might place a 
piece of lime in a tin vessel and pour water on it. The 
pupils would perceive that heat is caused by the mixing of 
water and lime, by feeling of the ontaide of the basin.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A BACK WHACK. 
To the Editors of Tum ScHOOL JOURNAL: 

In your issue of October 26, occurs the following as editorial : 
“ Looking over the many conventions that are held annua‘ly, we 
find vue most serious deficiency—there is no convention of the 
state superintendenta of public instruction. Thiejshould be reme- 
died without delay ; mnstead of the annual meeting of city super- 
wmtendents, etc., which convenes in Washington each year, and 
with it no useful effect that we perceive, let the state superin- 
tendents meet. Let them take up the subject of uniform exami- 
nations and discuss it, and having settled upon a plan, let them go 
home and secure the legislation needed to put it into operation.” 

A part of this quotation [ most cheerfully endorse, and much of 
it I dissent from. The state superintendents are all elected, with 
few exceptions, because of their partisan proclivities. That this 
body of gentiemen, representing all the states and territories, 
might meet annually at Washington and consider matters per- 
taining to their respective spheres of work, and accomplish much 
good in the way of unifying educational operations, is quite plain 
to be seen, 

But my dear Sir, why did you make that fling at the city super- 
intendents who meet anmyally? Is their line of work to be sup- 
planted by that of the state superintendents? You do not seem 
to be aware of the fact that the city superintendents voted to 
discontinue their departmental meeting at the’ general session of 
the National Teachers’ Association, and will hereafter hold their 
session at another time? The city superintendents are much 
better judges of what city schools are able to do than men whose 
experience in such matters is frequently of the most meager 
sort? That the city superintendents need a good sharp rap over 
the knuckles, is admitted.’ That they should put their thoughts 
in terse language is granted, and that they have spread a little 
information over a great deal of surface at times, is not denied. 
Because all of us do not look at the work throogh your spectacles, 
we ought not to be condemned. 

All state laws are not the same; wisely they are not. Education 
with us is a state affair; not national—only indirectly. It is 
better for each community to help itself. This is my view. 

Big-heartedly yours, 

Kansas City, Mo. J. M. GREENWOOD. 

We have no quarrel with the city superintendents ; but 
are glad to learn that the annual meeting at Washington 
has been successful. The world moves. 

But we do feel that the state superintendents need to 
get together and agree to run their schools on similar 
lines. It would save a vast amount of time and money if 
the states had the same laws; itis the feeling of every 
decent-minded man that the divorce laws, for example, 
should be unified. 

But look atit ? Here is the great National Association 
(supposedly), trying to get all the teachers to teach ration- 
ally; here and there some teachers listen to the wise 
harangves and say to; themselves, ‘‘We cannot do that 
in our state—our laws do not permit it.’’ 

Now the state of New York was in the same disinte- 
grated state that Supt. Greenwood would have the Union 
remain in, and that glorious man, Supt. Andrew S. 
Draper, took off his coat saying, ‘‘I am here to do more 
than draw my salary. I will benefit the schools.” And 
what did he try first of all ? 

To unify the action of the 118 county superintendents. 
What is the result? Why one of the greatest efforts at 
educational progress is being made. Teachers are striving 
to pass onward from one stage of progress to another. 

We simply want to apply this to the whole country, and 
you, Supt. Greenwood, must take hold and help. 





CAPITALS OF RHODE ISLAND. 
To the Editors of Tas ScHOOL JOURNAL: 


In a recent issue of your paper I noticed an inquiry con_ 
cerning the capitals of Rhode Island, and the following 
may be of interest to your readers. A teacher put the 
question on the blackboard—“ Why has Rhode Island two 
capitals?” A little girl without consulting her teacher or 
school-mates wrote to the governor of Rhode Island and 
received in answer the following letter. 

155 Worth, St., N. Y. Wm. F. BARNARD. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
PROVIDENCE, 
Miss IoLA M. TATOR, Hupson, N. Y.: 

I have received your letter asking me why Rhode Island 
has two capitals. [f I can be of Se eanaanan to you in 
your lessons, I will y write you the reason. the 
very early history of this state there were two states or 
colonies comprising what is now Rhode Island. The island 
of Rhode d was one, ani the other was Providence 
Plantations. After a while both were united into one col- 
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WE HAVE MUCH TO LEARN AsOUT EDUCATION, 
To the Editors of Tam SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


The progress of the cause of true teaching in this country 
would have been much more rapid but for an intolerant 
spirit. I find in a late issue of the JOURNAL, a superinten- 
dent mentions a four-year-old child, who in his judgment 
knows ten; he adds, that any teacher who would next 
year spend five months teaching that boy numbers to ten, 
would be a numbskull 

If that boy were to come to my school, I think I should 
spend at least five months teaching him numbers from one 
to ten, for I have never yet found a five or even a six-year- 
old child, who in my judgment, really knew these num 
bers. Possibly Iam in error; if so, I shall be glad to 
change my course the moment I am convinced that a 
change will be best for the children. Calling names is no 
argument; more than this it leads to results neither pleas- 
ant nor helpful. Gentlemen, let us disagree, but let’s not 
call one another names. 

Oh, that we could all carry in our hearts the noble spirit 
of Channing: “‘ Esteem no man the more highly for thi: k- 
ing as youdo, and noman the less for thinking other. 
wise.”’ EDWARD P. MOsEs. 

Superintendent Raleigh Public Schools. 


PLACING DIVISOR AT TH LEFT. 
To the Editors of Taz ScHOOL JOURNAL: 


Pupils sometimes ask why we place the divisor at the 
left? The placing of the divisor at the left of the divi- 
dend, and beginning at the left to divide, is merely a mat- 
ter of convenience ; for the same result may be obtained 
by placing it at the right, and beginning at units to divide. 
But in the latter case the result, although correct, will 
not be in as desirable a form, containing, it may be, as 
many fractions as there are divisions made in the dividend. 
Let us illustrate. 938+7=134 by the usual method. But 
beginning at the right we find that + of 8 units= 1+ units . 
+ of 3 tens=} tens: + of 9 hundreds=1? hundreds. Now 
this also is the correct answer, and on the principle that 
the fraction of any number is equal to a like fraction of its 
units, tens, hundreds, etc., by reducing it will assume 
the same form as that obtained in the usual way. 

Following out the same principle, and beginning at the 
left, we obtain the same result as before, viz.: 1} hun- 
dreds ; $ tens ; 14 units, so that it is not upon this principle 
that we place our divisor at the left. 

For, upon this principle, we might place the divisor on 
either side of the dividend. The principle that 1 of any 
higher order may be reduced to the next lower, and the 
value of the dividend not be changed gives the result in a 
desirable form. 

Thus we begin at the left to divide, and if there is a re- 
mainder, we reduce it to the next lower order, and so con- 
tinue until all the divisions have been made. In this man- 
ner, we carry, as it were, all the fractions before us, so that 
they appear only in the last division, or disappear alto- 
gether. 


Summit, N. J. E. H. ATwoop. 


PERMANENT SCHOOL EXHIBITS 1N SWITZER- 
LAND AND GERMANY. 


To the Editors of Tux SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


In the United States, exhibits of school work and school applian- 
ces seem to be growing in favor. They are usually arranged in 
connection with educational associations and teachers’ institutes. 
They are doubtless productive of great good, but their existence 
is too brief, enduring usually but a few days. Could they not be 
rendered even better in quality than they now are and much more 
useful if they were located in convement centers and made per- 
manent? Such exhibits would serve to set up standards of excel- 
lence in school work and appliances that would prove of great 
value to teachers. In many of the leading cities of Germany and 
of the German portions of Switzerland and Austria, these perma- 
nent school exhibitions have been established within recent years. 
As yet I have been able to visit but three of these, two in Switzer- 
Jand (at Zurich and Berne) and one in Munich. I have been told 
that the Permanente Schulausstellung, mm Vienna, is probably the 
best of the kind, and that the one in Hamburg is perhaps the best 
within the limits of Germany. Augsburg, Berlin, and other cities, 
each has its permanent educational exhibit. 

The Zurich “ Austellung” is made doubly interesting by the 
maintenance, in connection with it, of a room filled with portraits 
and mementoes of Pestalozzi. The portraits, some of them oil- 
paintings, represent Pestalozzi, at various periods from youth to 
old age. The other articles include the cradle in which he was 
rocked in infancy and the staff on which he leaned in bis declining 
years; also various autograph letters, a small statue in marble of 
Pestalozzi, and many other objects of interest. 

Peradventure some of us will live to see, in Boston, a similer 


ed | room filled with memorials of Horace Mann. 


The educational exhibit at Zurich is the largest and best in 
Switzerland. Other countries are also represented in the collec- 
tion. Many educational books, articles of furniture, and appa- 
ratus, and specimens of school work done by pupils are from 
Germany, Russia, and the United States. 

The exhibit in Berne patterns after that in Zurich. It is less 
extensive, but is nevertheless quite instructive and creditable. 

Here in Municb, I find a choice educational exhibit. The con- 
tents are classified under thirteen heads, the most important of 
which are drawing, writing, geography. history, natural history, 
zoology, numbers, and materials for the cultivation of the percep- 
tive faculties. The rooms are accessible daily to the teachers of 


Tuxo. B. Noss. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Tue letter of Prof. Theo. B. Noss, principal of the 
California (Pa.) normal school, will be found very inter- 
esting. Where are the school exhibits of American 
schools “‘ the best in the world”? Don’t let us crow 
before we are out of the woods. 





CoMMISSIONER CODLING, of Suffolk county, says 14 of 
his 155 teachers are inexperienced ; 17 have first grade 
certificates ; 78 have third and second. He makes some 
suggestions—free text-books ; teachers institutes to be 
held for two weeks, and the amount for each district to 
be $100; a normal school for Long Island. We hope 
that all the commissioners of this state will unite to get 
their teachers to take hold of a course of study. A 
normal school on Long Island is needed, but that will 
not help the country districts. Wehave urged and now 
urge, the founding of county normal schools; there 
should be two or three on Long Island to give specific 
preparation to those seeking for third, second, or first 
grade certificates. We mean a training school. Let us 
hear from the commissioners on this point. 





Mr. FREDERICK Facer, a London schoolmaster, 
recently preferred to face death than the face of his 
inspector, who was preparing to examine his school as 
to his ‘‘ results.” He had received notice that the gov- 
ernment examination was about to take place, for which 
he had not prepared all of his reports. After going to 
his school as usual, he went to a druggist and obtained 
poison, from the effects of which he soon died in great 
pain. He wasan A.B. of the London University, and 
was much respected. 





Pror. HINSDALE when at the head of Hiram College, 
addressed the assembed students at one time by saying, 
“To-day a man will be elected to the United States 
Senate, who when a boy, was once the bell-ringer of this 
school.” This was James A. Garfield. It was a proud 
thing to place before the boys of that school. Teachers 
look around you ; on your benches are the senators and 
presidents. 


Tue library given by Andrew Carnegie to the city of 
Allegheny, will be opened this winter. It is said he 
intends to give $750,000 for a library in Pittsburg. ll 
this is cheering, and shows that education is to be the 
order of the day. 





Mr. THomPson, president of the Scottish Educational 
Institute says: ‘‘ The Frosbel system not only introduced 
the kindergarten teaching to certain classes, but led to 
a kindergarten spirit in all our teaching, and, although 
the country is at present but groping its way, we may 
look for the introduction not only of the teaching of 
technical subjects, but a technical spirit in all our teach- 
ing.” This shows the great Pestalozzian wave has had a 
powerful effect in England. Will those who are stand- 
ing aloof please take notice. 


Dr. ALicg B. StockHaM, the editor of ‘‘ Kindergar- 
ten,” has gone to St. Petersburg, Russia, intending to 
make quite a visit to Moscow, where her valuable 
work on “ Tokology” is being translated into Russian 
under the supervision of Count Tolstoi. She was the reci- 
pient of a reception by the Woman’s Club of Helsing- 
fors, Finland, whose president, Baroness Gripenberg, is 
to translate ‘‘ Tokology” into Swedish. Within a year 
it will be translated into four languages. This work is 
published by Dr. Alice B. Stockham & Co.. Chicago, and 
was prepared to give information valuable to woman- 
kind. Mrs. Stockham’s thought is ever for women and 
children. 

We hope to hear that one hundred teachers have had 
the piece of music written in Tonic Sol-fa by Prof. 
Seward, specially for the JoURNAL, sung by their 
pupils. Are there not a good many teachers who can- 
not sing over a simple piece like this, in the new nota- 
tion ? 

WE read that special buildings are being erected in 
London on the school play grounds, for instruction in 
cooking, at an average expense of $2,000. The board of 
education are very earnest in the introduction of cook- 
ingand sewing into the schools. We mention this to 
show that the “‘fetich of manual training” (according 











to George P. Brown) seems to attract the attention of 
the English. 


From the returns in the office of the superintendent of 
public instruction of New York, it appears that the 
total number of trees planted on Arbor Day in the school 
districts throughout the state, outside of the cities, was 
24,166, all planted on school grounds. In Oswego county, 
1,061 were planted ; in Chautauqua, 992 ; Chenango, 880 ; 
St. Lawrence, 794 ; Cattaraugus, 772. The first district 
of Chenango, under the direction of Commissioner L. 
C. Hayes, planted 531 trees. The third Oswego district, 
presided over by Miss Ida E. Griffin, planted 528 trees. 

It is well to interest the children in trees, but the in- 
terest should not stop there ; there should be pleasing 
grounds, with flowers. Only a beginning has been made, 
Education means the whole man ; when the Lord planted 
Eden, he put out trees for beauty’s sake. 





THE Women’s State Teachers’ Association will meet 
in Bloomington, Ill., November 28 and 29. For further 
information address, Miss Sarah A. Raymond, Blooming- 
ton, Il. 





From time to time we come across teachers who have 
mines of valuables, but either do not know it, or are 
unwilling “ to let their light shine; ” possibly it is timidity. 
We have persuaded a teacher who had been very suc- 
cessful in converting a noisy school into a quiet one to 
write out her method; it will be in next week’s 
JOURNAL. 

WE urge every teacher to look over his experience in 
teaching, select the wheat, and let us have it. These 
subjects are leading ones : (1) manual training, (2) inciting 
to work, (8) furnishing work, (4) general exercises—the 
materials, (5) exhibitions of school work, (6) interesting 
parents. 





A MEETING of the Catholics to celebrate their Centen- 
nial is in progress in Baltimore. It is reported there are 
ten million Catholics in the United States, which isa 
wonderful result for a century. They are now to found 
a great university at Washington as a memorial of their 
progress. 


A MEETING of teachers took place at Cooper Union on 
Friday evening at which were held memorial exercises 
relating to Assistant Superintendent Griffin. Ex-Mayor 
Hewitt and others spoke. Such meetings should be 
held whenever a teacher passes away from earth. Men 
like Mr. Griffin have contributed immensely to the 
world’s welfare, and they should not be allowed to pass 
away unnoticed. ‘Teachers, honor your profession and 
others will honor you. 


THE JOURNAL of November 23 will contain a four- 
page supplement of exercises for the Friday preceding 
Christmas. These exercises will be found to be available 
at any time ; but to mark the beginning of the vacation, 
that usually occurs, some special exercises will be found 
very appropriate, 

THE meeting of the New England school superintend- 
ents, was held in Boston November 1. John T. Prince, 
agent of Massachusetts board of education, read a paper 
on “German Schools,” Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield. 
discussed ‘‘ The Course of Study.” Supt. C. E. Meleney, 
of Somerville, discussed the ‘‘ Place of Geography in a 
Course of Study.” Supt. Hunt, of Medford, discussed 
“Language.” There were about seventy superintend- 
ents present. 





THE meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion was held in Providence October 24. Among the 
interesting papers were “ Literary Culture in High 
Schools,” by Benjamin Baker, Providence high school ; 
‘* Elementary Science Lessons in Primary and Grammar 
Schools,” by A. C. Boyden, Bridgewater normal school. 
“Why Pupils Fail in Arithmetic,” was presented by 
Joseph Mowry, of Providence. ‘‘The Recitation” was 
presented by Supt, Balliet of Springfield, Mass. ‘‘ Morals 
in the Schaol,” was presented by Supt. E. C. Willard, of 
Westerly. 

‘* Kindergarten as related to Public School Work,” 
was presented by Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston. Walter 


8. Perry, of Brooklyn, read a paper on “Drawing.” 
George F. Weston, of Providence, read a paper on 


“‘ Manual Training.” Supt. A. 6. Draper, of New York 


State, gave an address on “ Public School work in 
hosel “The Troublesome Boy” was presented by | 


Walter S. Parker, Everett school, Boston. Geo. I, 
Aldrich, Quincy, Mass., presented ‘‘ Our Profession.” 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The New York Conference of Educational Workers held 
a meeting October 26, at the College for the Training of 
Teachers; there was a large attendance. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler presided. The committees on form study 
and drawing made a report (see report below) through 
Prof. Perry, of the Brooklyn Pratt Institute, and Miss 
Caroline T, Haven, of the Felix Adler school. 


(This was a condensed statement of the papers presented at the 
last meeting.) 

Prof. Charles R. Richards, of Pratt Institute, read a 
paper on “‘ What manual training can be introduced in the 
public schools.” He proposed methods that might be 
employed, and exhibited charts and specimens of work. 
All this would be in harmony with the usual school work. 

Principal O’Neil, grammar school No. 1, New York City, 
took up the same theme from the standpoint of his own 
experience. He felt that instruction should address the 
mind of the child through all his senses, not neglecting 
muscular sense. He felt the great need now was the 
establishment of a Saturday normal school where teachers 
could be instructed in the new methods, and be advised as 
to methods of procedure. 

The discussions that followed were very interesting. 
Mrs. Hicks, Prof. Thompson, Principal O’Neil, Dr, Butler, 
and others, presented various aspects of the ideas brought 
forward. 

At the next meeting the substance of these papers and 
discussions will be presented by the same committee that 
presented the paper at this meeting. 





THE KINDERGARTEN, AND FORM STUDY AND 
DRAWING. 





1, Education is the preparation for life. Throughout all 
grades and classes of instruction, it mast be one in pur- 
pose and one in spirit. 

2. The kindergarten should be considered a necessary 
foundation of the whole educational system. It should 
send the child to the primary school with eyes that truly 
see, with receptive mind, and with fingers deft to execute. 
There should bea uniformity of method between it and 
each succeeding school of higher grade—a growth and a 
developinent from one into the other. 

3. In the kindergarten a large proportion of every lesson 
is form study. This should proceed in progressive stages 
through the primary and intermediate schools for its own 
educational value, and as the basis of manual training. 

4. In the study of form, we should proceed from the 
whole to parts, and in the expression of ideas of form, use 
clay, paper, tablets, sticks, and drawing. Models and ob- 
jects should be studied and expression given in regard to 
their facts, to their appearance, and to their arrangement ; 
and in all decoration, form, shape, and proportion, rather 
than lines, should be considered. 

5. Drawing should be a means of thought expression. 
The old net-work system of drawing on checked paper 
should be discarded. It is wiong in principle, it cramps 
execution, prevents consideration of the drawing as a 
whole, debars the child from the free expression of 
thought, and is at variance with all other work of the 
modern kindergarten. 

6. At first, observation and free expression should be of 
more value than correct drawing; but later, great atten- 
tion should be given to execution, though never to such an 
extent as to cripple free expression of thought and artistic 
feeling. Arm movement and free execution should be 
secured by means of the blackboard, large sheets of paper, 
good copy books, and long pencils. 

7. Color, a most important element of kindergarten 
study, should be extended through the primary and other 
schools; but great care should be taken throughout the 
arrangement and juxtaposition of colors that a true appre- 
ciation of harmony and contrast may be developed in the 
child. 

8. Every effort should be made to place before pupils 
models, objects, drawings, and copies of the best recog- 
nized types of the beautiful in nature and in art, that the 
pupil’s standard may be far above his own drawing and 
the blackboard sketch of the teacher, and that his taste 
may be cultivated in the choive and arrangement of forms 
to be drawn, in the form and ornamentation of objects, 
and in the elements of decorative design,—unity and sta- 
bility, symmetry and variety, contrast and harmony. 





Tae NEw YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU finds skilful 
teachers are more in demand this year than ever before. 
This bureau makes a specialty of supplying teachers of 
high grade, Those who are seeking first-ciass situations, 
and those who are seeking first-class teachers, should 
address at once with stamp, HERBERT 8. KELLOGG, 2% 
‘Clinton Place, New York City. It may lead to something 
very promising. 


“ [t's only a question of time,” and a short time, too, as to when 





hyour theamatism will yield to Hood's Sarsaparilia. Try it. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. _I. Hints to 
Teachers. II. Modern Facts and Ancient Fancies. Mf 
Jacques W. Redway. Boston: Published by D. C. Heat 
& Co. 174 pp. 50 cents. 

It is hardly an bap <p reee to say that a child can learn 
more of geograpby in his rambles out of d than he 
cen from his books at school. The importance of this fact 
is becoming more and more parent to teachers con- 
stantly, and as a result, text-book work has been largely 
abandoned in primary grades, and oral lessons, aided by 
the molding board and the study of natural forms, have 
very properly taken its place. The suggestions offered in 








this manual have been prompted by e in the 
school-room, by exploration and -travel. They are in- 
tended as a supplement, and not as a substitute, for the 


ordinary work of the teacher, and they will be of no use 
when a pupil studies and recites with examination only, 
in view. he outline of the course in oral primary geog- 
raphy, as found in this manual, is not intended for a sys- 
tematic course of instruction, but must rather be used in 
connection with out-of-door rambles, or mud-pie making 
in the form of molding natural forms in sandorclay. In 
the ‘‘ Hints to Teachers,’’ found in the opening , four 
impertant topics are discussed—Form, Size, Color, and 
Locality. These topics are too well understood to need 
comment, but they enter largely. into Lan pay, ! 
work in geography. These sapien are followed by, Out-of- 
door Lessons for Primary and Intermediate Classes,—The 
Use of Pictures and Models,—The- Recitation in Interme- 
diate and Advanced Work,—Map-Drawing and Map-Mak- 
ing,—Hints in Teaching Mathematical’ Geagreph . All 
th . s conned an is I, P... YS ve cog my 
and Orography,—Hydrography,—Meteoro = te) 
Geography, and Political ye Other Bow es. "The 
value of a k of this kind cannot be told in a short no- 
tice; it must be handled, read, and_used, to be thorough] 
appreciated. It is nota large book, but it is an ex - 
ingly good one. 


COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC. For Common Schools. Part 
Boards, 12mo. 120 pp. 30 cents. 

Part II. Boards,12mo. 140 pp. 40 cents. New York: 

A. Lovell & Company. 

The text of these books has been built up in the school- 
room from the level of the children’s work, by practical 
teachers, who recognize that in teaching primary arithme- 
tic two results are sought :—First, a knowledge number as 
number in the simpler relations ; Second, facility in the 
mechanical processes in the use of numbers as applied in 
practical affairs. Section I. contains a clear and practical 
treatment of the earlier work in primary numbers,—the 
work practicable in the first year and a half, or two years 
of school life. The remainder of the book provides the 
work suited to the next two years—such work as has been 
done, and is done, su y under ordinary conditions, 
ne the simple operations in their avery Gay spption, 
tions. The plan is so clear that teacher and pupil cannot 
fail to understand it. The problems and examples are 
endless in variety. In comprehensiveness and adaptation 
it is greatly to be commended, for it is remarkable. 


The second of this series has been prepared for use 
as a text-book in the grammar es of the common 
schools, with a view to such a selection and arrangement 
of subject matter as will enable the teacher and pupil not 
only to secure better results in this important ch of 
school study, but also to save time that may be profitab 
devoted to other studies quite as useful. It is not claim: 
to be a “ brief course,” for it treats fully every topic which 
— reasonably be placed before the av class in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh years or grades of school life. 
The text is made up from school-room work as it has been 
done, and is done, with reference to the application of 
arithmetical facts and processes in practical . We 
find it to be uliar in these particulars ; that it contains 
the essentials of a mental and written arithmetic com- 
bined ; that it insists upon the constant reference of num- 
ber to real things; that it provides, with the clear state- 
ment of whatever of pot Bk grey more than the usual 
number of exercises calc to fix the facts 
cesses presented ; that the character of the exercises com- 
pels the teacher and pupil constantly to review previous 
work. We commend these two ks to the careful 
ye of any who are looking for good arithmetical 


ALPHA. A GREEK PRIMER. Introductory to X 
By William G. Frost, A.M. Boston: “uiyn i Beco 
219 pp. $1.00. 

It is the aathor’s desire that this little volume should 
8 for itself. It has been prepared by him, in the belief 
that it will be a worthy contribution to classical studies, 
from — edie he has, se8 the facts of the e 
ma uu a more effective manner oemerty 
Pv | that grease be pro from 


r practical results may 
work done. Theinductive method is employed largely all 
through the book, but it is not allowed to dominate in the 
order of development. In order of arrangement, introduc- 
tory matters come first, the alphabet, pronun on, read- 
ing at sight, and 4 variety of other eee gz parts 
of speech, accent, declension, endings, » composing 
Part I. Part IJ. includes the most common iaestions, 
with separate vocabularies. Part III. treats of verbs 
pronouns, with i vocabularies. Part IV. 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative modes, with word 
seed bomen oy ord Le 
of the mar, we grammar studies, 
history At the close of the book are vocabularies to 
rate lessons, general a Greek- 





and pro penn 3 
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a abstract character which so often is given to the 
deve the mind of the pupil, by means'of an easy 
of simple Bye e ij om and distinctions 
are which formal definitions are given. 
a ct of dia ae em moved is jprentes to present 
ear e eye, the component parts 
of the se “a velneions to each other, each 
relation be’ 1 he lessons 
are short, there and eight in this small- 
sized volume! | ture is the Synopsis for 
Topical Review; which is placed occasional] 
exercises, is both valuable and useful. An Appendix 
furnishes lists of regular and redundant verbs. e book 
. Sees in appearance, neatly bound, and well fin- 


among the 


mos 


EUROPEAN SCHOOLS, or What I Saw in the Schools of Ger- 
many, France, Austria, and Switzerland. By L. R. 
oan Ph. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 419 pp. 





Any one who has read Dr. Klemm’s “Chips From a 
Teacher’s Kloet may be well prepared for this vol- 
ume on *‘ European Schools,” which is most interesting as 
well as instructive. Dr. Klemm does not intend this book 
as a critical estimate of the school systems of the countries 
he visited. He limits himself, for the most part, to what is 
usefulin the class room. He draws attention to the differ- 
ence between French and German aims in the field of edu- 
eation, and states very clearly that the one seeks to find a 
direct gpevaretion for the trades in its industrial schools, 
yeevule the other wishes to get what is educative to the 9a 
i from its manual work. A large Ig nae of the book is 
evoted to ‘‘ objective teaching.” his includes methods 
of illustrating subjects, and ingenious arrangements for 
g the enthusiasm of apis to work out and realize 
their thoughts in deeds. The out-door excursions, which 
areso charmingly described, furnish suggestive hints for 
new features in our own school work. Anglo Saxon 
teachers will look with wonder and curiosity, at the t 
Herbartian movement in educational cheory. The idea of 
“concentric instruction”? with Robinson Crusoe for the 
center of interest ; with climpses of earnest and thorough 
discussions of princi les and practice in the 7 of the 
subtle psychology of Herbart, are suggestive of the origin- 
ality and thoroughness of the German mind. Instractive 
lances at the education of women for teachers, in this 
ik, make us conscious of the distance that separates our 
system of educational management from that of the conti- 
nent of Europe. This book is not weighed down with 
dates or descriptions of school systems, and a course of 
study is mentioned only when absolutely necessary, and 
then in outlines only; the aim has been to give a true 
statement of the present status of didactics and methodol- 
ogy in the public schools of Germany, France, Austria, 
and Switzerland. 


THE STATE ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL 

Pouitics. A Sketch of Institutional History and Admin- 
istration. Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Such a book as this cannot but have a great valne. Men 
want to know the reason of things far more than they did. 
What scope has a government ? ence did it o ite ? 
How has it been developed? Whatare the best formsit 
appearsin? ‘What are good featuresin it? What are bad 
features in it? Once mankind took the government that 
was found to exist as the ox takes his yoke ; butit is not so 
now in the civilized portions of the earth. This volume 
discusses these and many more interesting topics. It ap- 
peals to thinking men ; it is evidently the product of a 
man who has given many years to the study of this sub- 
ect, and who has neglec no available means to attain 
he results of that study. A work so extensive as this. 
covering nearly 700 pages, cannot be exhaustively reviewed 
here for want of space. A brief notice, however, may 
close its fitness for the hands of students. It is constructed 
out of a vast fund of materials, and is built together into a 
unity that will make its study an attractive and valuable 
one. Few volumes show so much painstaking, so much 
clear condensation, such a survey of vast fields without a 
loss of the spirit of the historian and philosopher. Consid- 
erable space is given to the political science in our colleges, 
but as yet the subject of cal politics seems to have 
been left open for this author. He has traversed the field 
care, and yet has made a most attractive book. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Rufus Blanc Chicago: The 
National School Furnishing Co. 220 pp. 


To all wide-awake ove) tal citizens, as well as 
the more ardent politician, this little, paper covered book 
will be found to be of a good deal of value. In a series of 
thirty-four cha) —beginning with Governments, and 
followed by and Tories, Origin of English 
Party of American Party Names, mti- 


Names, igin 

nental Congress, erican Independence, American Di 

lomacy, American Confederacy, and the Consti- 
tution,—the author ictroduces us to the twenty-four 
admi ons, showing the state of tical at 
the time of each, the candidates for office, the number of 
votes cast, the of the various important bills dur- 
ing these is ons, the names and Mnguaeuing 
heepeteiel ne of the various small political parties tha 


arose a time, with a great deal of other ex- 

in and valuable information upon the 
subject, The last chapter of the book gives “The Tariff 
from 1789 to 1884,” a Table showing the amount of 


impvortations, free and dutible, and the amount of duties 
collected from 1867 to 1883, 


AN APPEAL TO PHARAOH: The Negro Problem and _ its 
Radical Solution. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 205 pp. $1.00. 


Greek, and grammati . e has flexible} This anonymous book, which has recent] pre- 
covers, is neatly bound ip gray and gilt, and has excellent | sents a new ate At many familiar facts.” The subject it 
paper and type. is a serious $ and unsettled one, and a book 
Brown’s LANGUAGE LEssons. With Graded in] The ectutinn Of the diffienity, proposed, is Samed owed cer- 
Analysis, Parsing, Cinerecson, and Co tion. An eir co ’ ts, as by the 
Introduction to Gould Brown’s of Gram-| author, that the present position and conten of the 
mars. By Henry Kiddle, AM. New York: William : slave nor citizen—is and 

Wood & Co. 170 pp. de to him; that it is not likely to be 
This little man designed to accompany the Gould 9 ae Se ee ae ee ob arene 
Brown system of > ees, 2 eee and elemen-| of the race-prejudice that hems him in, North and 
tary, and well supplied wi us written exercises, and| South. The author then their removal, but his 
a system of diagrams for the uotretion of sentential) pen, 15, 52. Tamera proposition, but with wise 
e book is divided into eas and the to a gradual and yoluntary emigra- 

opment system has been fully Y 














of grammar, and in its place is found a system of] are 
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le can give them. Many phases of the matter 

very wisely too, for the unnamed au- 
thor discusses the matter in its various bearings, in a clear 
and direct manner, arranging statistics and facts skilfully 
to sup his arguments. atever one’s ideas 1. ow the 
subject may be, they will receive conscious growth, and, 
most likely, change in reading this book. 


THE RA{LROAD AS AN ELEMENT IN EpvucATION. An Ad- 
dress Before the International Con of Educators, 
World’s Exposition, New Orleans. By Prof. Alex. . 
Hogg, M. A. Edition of 1888, With Addenda. Louis- 
ville: Printed for the Author. 64 pp. 


This address, by Prof. Hogg. is designed to prove how 
great an element in education is the colivend Tt also 
shows that the railroad is solving social problems, com- 
mercial problems, and farming problema. more miles 
of ra’ there are found in a state, the more schools 
there are, and the figures and statistics introduced by the 
author, show what progress has been made by this coun- 
ity, and how the road has been an educational force. 
The lecture is illustrated somewhat. Following it is an 
Addenda of thirty-six pages also illustrated. 


thropic 


DESIGNS FOR SCHOOL-HOCUSES ACCEPTED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTICN OF THE STATE OF NEw 
York. Albany: James B. Lyon, Publisher. 59 pp. 


This pamphlet contains nineteen designs for school 
buildings, that were prepared in pursuance of the law 
authorizing the state superintendent to procure architects’ 
plans and specifications for a series of school-houses 
ranging in cost from $600 to $10,000. Among them may be 
found plans to suit the circumstances and means of most 
districts. Even if no single plan were adopted entire, the 
book would be valuable for its suggestions. In the details 
health, comfort, and ornament have all been looked after. 
Not the least valuable features of the book are the sugges- 
tions on “ Out-buildings,” ‘“ Blackboards,” ‘School 
Desks,” ‘“ Ventilation,” ‘“‘School-house Grounds,”’ and 
“ Light and Eyesight,” by men who have given special 
study to those subjects. 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NEW ITAVEN, 
Conn., 1889. Samuel T. Dutton, superintendent, 


The kindergarten connected with the Welch school has steadily 
grown in favor with parents, and the applications for admission 
each term exceed its capacity. Fee phates has been made in 
the schools in al' departments of dra’ ng. Steady improvement 
is noticed in the neatness and accuracy of shop work. 1ntro- 
duction of sewing in the spring of 1889, met with considerable 
opposition, but has been }: y overcome and now is it taught in 
twenty schools. Coo! been taught for a year, and its 
result been that the children have become more interested in 
domestic duties at home. 


LARS = INFORMATION, BUREAU OF Sen, i 5: 
lucation Charles Bigowe ones, 

ta. No.6: History of osatien in Florida. By Geo: dary 

Bush, Ph.D. No.7: Higher Education in Wisconsin. W 

liam F. Allen and David E. Spencer. Hon, N. H. i. Dawson, 

commissioner. Washington: Government Printing-office. 

The first efforts toward education in Georgia were made the 
Rev. George Whitfield and his friend the Hon. James 
The “ poor school ” afte’ 
succeeded after the 
now is said to be aw A a ik 
relation to denominat institutions, the university of Georgia, 
miscellaneous colleges and institutions, medical institutions, 
charitable institutions, and institutions for colored people. 


The present educational system of Flomda, like those of other 
Southern states, has existed only since the war, but considering 
all the circumetences, it bas mate quite @ Daginnine, but a begin- 
ning only. Co! no schools, academies and high schools 
exist m more or less effi y- 

was one of the states to land 


Wisconsin 

for the endowment of uni 
of medicine was added in 
the reo 


versities. 

was opened in 1850, and a a 

1857. An era of prosperity in after rganization 
pad ts hee Sow, seen ae Bale Ripe Rectee Mi 
mon schools. The history oit, Ripon, Racine, 
other colleges are also given in this circular on Wisconsin. 


rofit by the grant of 
university in this 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Les & SHRPARD have prepared “The Boudoir Calendar for 
1890,”’ printed in delicate tints on ivory card-boards, with ribbon 
bows and silver chain and rings. 

RoBerRtTs BROTHERS have among their latest volumes “* Kibboo 
Ganey: or, the Lost Chief of the Copper Mountain,” a story of 
travel and adventure in the heart of Africa. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’s SONS announce that Mr. Froude’s 
romance “The Two Chiefs of Dunboy” is completing its third 
edition. d 

Warr & ALLEN publish “ Off the Weather-bow on Life’s Voy- 
age” anew volume by Miss Elizabeth N. Little, the author of 
that popular book, “* Log-Book Notes Through Life.” 

J, B. Lipprncorr Co. publish two interesting novels: “ Adrift ; 
A Story of Niagara Falls,” by Julia Ditto Young, and “ The Burst- 
ing of a Boom,” by Frederic R. Sanford. 

Joun B. ALDEN has just published the seventeenth volume of 
his “ Manifold Cyclopedia.” 

HovuaGuron, Mrrruin & Co. issue an interesting book by Kate 
Dougias, entitled “A Summer in a Canon” which gives some 
lively descriptions of camping fe in southern California. 

CasseLt & Co. publish under the title of “Subjects of Social 
Welfare,” a collection of essays written within the last few years 
by Sir Lyon Playfair. . 

Sitver, Burperr & Co.’s publication “Studies in Pedagogy,” 
by Thomas J. Morgan, is the production of a men who has given 
to the subject many yearsof reading, observation, and experience. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Vivisection in America: 1. How it is Taught, 2. How it is 
Practiced. By Frances Power Cobbe and Benjamin Bryan. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster square. Three 
pence. 

One Hundred Proofs that the Earth is not a Globe. By William 
Carpenter. Baltimore : Published by the author, 71 Chew street. 
25 cents. 

Ten Dialogues in Rhyme, for primary schools. By Alice Turner 
and Gertrude Smith. Eastern Educational Bureau : 5 Bromfeld 
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THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE: 


Enters upon a new volume with the issue of 
November, which contains the opening ‘parts 
of several leading features of the year. In 
this number are the first chapters of the 
‘‘ Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson.” 
it the author relates the story of his life, from 
his first appearance on the stage as “‘ property” 
baby, to within the past few years. Serial 
stories by Frank R. Stockton and Amelia E. 
Barr also begin in the November number. 
Mr. Stockton humorously describes the extra- 
ordinary cruise of Zhe Merry Chanter. Mrs. 
Barr, the author of ‘‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” etc., 
has written for THE CENTURY a story of love 
in the days of Cromwell and the Merry 
Monarch, entitled “Friend Olivia.” During 
the year there will be printed other serials 
and a number of short stofies by such well- 
known writers as H. S. Edwards, Sarah Onne 
Jewett, Richard M. Johnston, Octave Thanet, 
Boyesen, Arlo Bates and others. The 

first of the ‘‘ Present-Day Papers” is printed 
in the November Century. These are a 
series of discussions of timely social questions 
by prominent men who have associated for 
this purpose, among them Bishop Potter and 
he Hon, Seth Low, the new President of Columbia College. In December will begin the 
series | Prof. Fisher, of Yale, on the ‘‘ Nature and Method of Revelation.” During the 
year will be published popular science papers by Prof. Holden, describing the latest dis- 
coveries in astronomy at the Lick Observatory and illustrated articles on ‘‘ Prehistoric 
America,” by Prof. Putnam, of Harvard. A number of paperson Art will also be printed, 
In the November number will be found ‘‘ A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” 
a new story by Mark Twain; a description of the Grolier Club, by Brander Matthews ; 
poems by Walt. Whitman, T. W. Higginson, Margaret Deland and others. 

Tue CENTURY costs $4.00 a year. Subscriptions are taken by booksellers and post- 
masters, or remittance may be made by check, money-order, or in registered letter, direct 
to the publishers, THe Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
NEW VOLUME. NEW TYPE. MORE PACES. 


Since 1873, when ST. NICHOLAS was begun, it has led all magazines for boys and 
girls. Nothing like it was known before, and to-day, as the Chicago /nter-Ocean recently: 
stated ‘‘It is the model and ideal juvenile magazine of the world.” 
the greatest writers of our time are speaking to the youth of two great nations, and thes 
best artists and engrayers are training the eyes of boys and girls to appreciate the best in 
art. There is anly one way that Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, its editor, can make it better, 
and that is by making more of it, and so, beginning with the seventeenth volume, ST. 
NICHOLAS will be enlarged and the magazine will be printed in new and clearer- faced 
type. During the year there will be four important serial stories by four well-known 
American writers. Athletic and out-door sports will be a, special feature, and Walter 
Camp, of Yale, and others, will continue to make this department notable. Both the 
December and January issues will be holiday numbers. In December there will be 
published a remarkable article on Thackeray by his daughter, containing new portraits and 
reproductions of the great novelist’s writings when a boy. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 


Subscription price as heretofore, $3.00 a year: 25 cents a number. November begins 
the volume. New subscribers should commence with that issue. Booksellers and post- 
masters take subscriptions, or remittance may be made, by check, draft, money or express- 
order, or in registered letter, to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY C6., 33 East (7th St., NEW YORK. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSION: 





JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 








ONLY The new Montbly for teacbers who ONLY 
30c. ate desirous of advancing in their 30c. 
A YEAR. profession. A YEAR. 








$1.50 a year with your INSTITUTE. | $2.75 a year with your JOURNAL. 
10 or more subscriptions, 25 cents oe 


dopeed for outaite 6 paaination uestions has led us to meet it b regular publication of the 
Tascoen Pc py ne “the N. Y. State Examination Questions aS will | uring the year contain 
pos and a course of —_ or teachers who are ee to advance 

in knowledge and sk ‘At present the paper will coneist of eight pages the sve of the InsTITUTE. will 
in number as —" revere it. There wil ae ae supply a in EY a = all nd, Quite a 

ough copies printed to supply an weed "7 ite a 





=" come in from the HOOL 
Journar. With first number, October, 1889, a new movement Gages, = us } an 7a ae think abou 
it. We aim at making TEACHING A PROFESSION. Are you with us? 


‘E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 4 


eachers oc... 


a5 Clinton Place, New York. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








TEACHERS’ Prices 


Elegant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 

paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 

Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 

us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 

discount. Also large stock of books for Schoo! Libraries on hand, hd 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 


In| for 


Through its pages | M 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. { °%,QUpton Pisce. New Vouk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
MANY GOOD F POSITIONS ARE BEING FILLED %.: 





By the TeacHERs' 
OPERATIVE 


ery go day Tor pai te Sate. Here are the we filled Oct. 2nd, and “it t 
om - positions d, was not a 
TOW POSITION. TEACHER PLACED FROM 
ba, Ind. Frtnctenlship, & A. Harker, Portland, Ind. 
Music X 8. A. Tubbs, 8 boro, 
aa? inion tendency y¢ $120) nested tome 
) no u 
Tex., Ter Prot ($1, (eqpest . a 
ayy Efocution, A. L. Pow Jacksonville, Lil 
eget” Famer i a 
X., , na 5. :] 
Park, Iils., Greek and Latin, R. 8. Smith, Ma ette, . 
vacancies are DOW CO! in for the term Ist. It costs thi 
py Am and te learn what our work ‘ise You will ad — yA vot teac hers 


we have placed many of your fellow teachers and of your personal acquaintance. Send 
for these private its and OTN = Sl reaheeaaenr oe If you are a successful teacher, 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishin 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers segiatered 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfaction. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual! Training, 
thoroughly = -—% Kindergarten and Primary teachers, Send for our new 


registration H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
2 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 











AMERICAN Aue FOREICN 








eachers’ ncy , 
Introduces to echools, ss thor Teachers’ Bureau. 
pony Bi Freee, Exe me SE ssistan Raw. re Teas — 
al lead jn sae. nt. Colleges, Scola, Fuse: nd 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Copyiets and Cashiers to Busines Firms 
oe Union Square, New York. —_ — Sapte (ve ~_ y. 
Brockway’ S Teachers Agency | BRIDGE 7 TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘tatt Seite” BOS TON, oe Fit ny. 


pe plies ee Aiea ‘tor schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 28d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


mnee ws eee ee emerate’ te ochocl ofenn. Good 
CHERMEBHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
8 East 147e Sraezet, N. ¥. 


NO FEE 











For Registration. Best 








American and Foreign Teac fessors, and facilities, efficient ser- 
usicions, of both Cay yA niversities, Col- pn Rang ay bemoan, not in  eonegtin aivance 
- Families, ure Cire uu ro com Teac t 
o! et? #. ended Positions. Dorm, for damn. oo) ing 
n! Sellin; ren — rty. . 
Sen, mE and a ie, bat R. E. Avery. 2 West lith St., New York. 
‘erences furnished. MIR For larger salaries, or change ef location 
SLE. 17th 17th Street, between Fo address ‘Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
Avenue, New York City. Street, Chi . . Orville Brewer, 





Manager 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY. 


American Teachers’ 
« Bureau, 8t. Louis, 


TEACHERS WANT 





sa bie oer NEW YORK STATE 
Eee PS S| N opal and Training 





SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for fon Oat abides of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


Drplomas of these schools are pMeenses for 
teach 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Gower, Potts &0o., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course e to in the Schools of the Sta 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. Tne Fall Term begins the fret Wednesday of Sep- 


2, Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Meutal and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
“Wontgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust, 


oA REOINT MENT. .—A person desirmg to enter 
Commussioner or City Superia 
forward a for a 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b 
him to the school to which the appointment 


10N.—A pemen | must be at least 16 
hea of good moral and 
at the school entered’ in ith- 


Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blapks. caeeae and Grammar, =, Pacicalns that these sub- 





can be com in a te if 20 
e. Geosreshy. ate “Writing and S peliine. 
A RARE BUSINESS CHANCE, |X prevoxca tm » covsgs, nen sero 
er 6 oir apne cademy, or Acade: department 0 
SCHOOL MEN :— School a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
I want a strong school man in each State in the | form pone at Ang wil be eS 
7 te ge eS lucra-| Entrance Examination ‘Be 
tive, influential, and Since 
the work 1s largely alice on. ¢ = Sostnes. ook work, 8SES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
conduct it in ’ Or he may | dA WT fare one way is 
Sevote bie wher Sete - rene Mya! ot. ane taliae to each student spending an entire term 
of the State office will be req eee 
to a asa particulars concerning the several schools 
The deposit be is an ex- send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 
ceptionally fine and rare Address E. P. Warersury, LL.D 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, 


Sr D. McLean. LL.B 
Principat Hics ScHOOL, D. 











DES MOINES, IOWA. Jauss H. Hoo Pb. 
u. J. Mruwe, LL.D. 
READERS We copter a favor by men FRANK 8. CAPEN, Pa.D 
tioning OURNAL when com-| Oswego % : FB ny el 
municating with advertisers. Tuom. B. STOWELL, Pu.D, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


The Century Magazine enters upon @ 
new volume with the issue of November, 
which contains the opening of the ‘‘ Auto- 
biography of Joseph Jefferson.” In it the 
author relates the story of his life, from 
his first appearance on the stage as ‘‘ prop- 
erty ” baby, to within the past few years. 
Serial stories by Frank R. Stockton and 





Amelia E. Barr also begin in the Novem-jthe 


ber number. St. Nicholas, beginning with 
the seventeenth volume, will be enlarged 
and printed in new and clearer-faced type. 


During the year there will be four import- | Y: 


ant serial stories by well-known American 
writers. Athletic and out-door sports will 
be a special feature, and Walter Camp, of 
Yale, and others, will continue to make 
this department notable. And the entire 
magazine will remain charming as ever. 


School officers who wish to do the best 
that can be done toward making their 
schools both efficient and comfortable, 
should inspect the Andrews globes, tellu- 
rians, maps, charts of all kinds, black- 
boards, dustless erasers and crayons ; the 
dove-tailed school furniture and Goff’s 
Histoncal Map of U. S., just. published, 
which 1s plain, incisive, and complete. 
Send for circular to the Andrews Manufac- 
turing Company, 76 Fifth avenue, near 
14th street, N. Y. 


Much interest is being taken by the phy- 
sicians of this city in a case of almost 
total deafness, which has been nearly if 
not entirely relieved by an inexpensive 
invention belonging to F. Hiscox, of 853 
Broadway, New York City. As every 
known device, and the most skilful treat- 
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ment, had failed to afford relief, the case | and tuning ; for ill ted calendar givi 
waste tobe nora gn te sa fl ifonenten, tne Ieee as] Catarrh Cured 
inv Ww. an t. Tourjee, Director, Frankli Catarrh is valent disease, with dis. 
om — rs ’ ons - Square, Boston. tressing Pe Rprmmamaral in Hood’s Sar. 
’ e si ives read: lief and ? 
chess ee Teachers looking for a position should| ‘rises tke bicod and tones up the wliole systew 


The Acme Writing Tablets are so 
famous and so universally popular that 
teachers hardly need be reminded of their 
merits. But we want to call attention to 
one of the latest and most attractive 
designs, These are on the Declaration of 
Inde Writing Tablets, containing 

aration of and com- 

plete list of the signers of it, with infor- 

mation valuable for scholar and teacher. 

They are made only. by. the AcmeStation- 

ig Paper Co., 59 Doane street, New 
or 


‘The great increase an stgnoerepbic work 
in this country is largely due to.the'efforts 
of a modest, though able woman, Mrs. 
Eliza B. Burnz, of 24 Clinton Place. She 
is the only female author of a system of 
short-hand in the world. She was a co- 
worker with the late Peter Cooper, and 
her success as a teacher remark- 
able. The phonographic world ranks her 
among the very foremost of women 
engaged and interested in the cause of 
short- hand, 


Teachers, educators, and other compe- 
tent critics award a high place amon 
school text-books to the eclectic series o 
Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of 
Cincinnati and New York, now ready. 
This series includes Long’s New Lan 
Exercises; McGuffey’s Revised High School 
and ey! Semone Reader, and Holbrook’s New 
— r, by Dr. .Alfred Hol- 

rook. 


Those wishing to complete their educa- 
tion in the higher branches under compe- 
tent teachers, will be pleased to know that 
the New Conse gives the 
most thorough instruction under ablest 
masters in music, fine arts. elocution, 
literature, languages, physical culture. 





not forget that the American and Foreign 
Teachers’ Agency introduces to colleges, 
schools, and families, superior professors, 
ar, assistants, tutors, and govern- 
esses for every department of instruction, 


“I suffered with catarrh l5 years. I took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LILu1s, Chicago, Lil. 

“TI suffered with catarrh six or eight years; 


and also recommends good schools to pa- ing nearly wns hoadosd dallas without benste 
rents. Call on oraddressMrs.M.J.Young-| 1 tried ’s Sarsaparilla and was greatly im. 


proved.” M.A. ABBEY, Worcester, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


fulton, American and Foreign. Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


If you need to make copies of the exami- 
nation papers or other poses used ia your 
school, we would like to bring to your at- 
tention the fact that the Edison Mimeo- 
graph makes three thousand copies from 
one original copy of writing, drawing, mu- 








sic, etc. Of writer letters one thousand 
five hun copies can be taken from one 
original. The eograph is recommended 


by over thirty thousand users. Send for 
circulars and samples of work; address 
the A. B. Dick Company, 82 Liberty street, 
New York. - 


There are many excellent standard 
works now appealin he the progressive 
teachers and school officers of the country; 
but few of these books meet with better 
acceptance than the new and improved 
text-books of Messrs. Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, Publishers, 34 Harrison Ave,. 
Extension, Boston, and 16 Astor Place, 
New York. These include Wells’ Mathe- 
matics ; Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arith- 
metics; Brand’s Lig a sel Gilbert’s 
School Studies in ords, and valuable 
works by Southworth, Goddard, Boyd, 
Morgan, Steele, Daniell, and other well- 
known scho 





SCOTT’S 


EMULSION 





DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 


Every sentence should be strictly punc- 
tuated. Millions may depend on acomma. 
Esterbrook’s Pens are admirable for the 
purpose. 

For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECH- 


Be sure you get the genuine. 

















NDERWEAR 
JL FoR MEN WOMEN AND CHILOREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S GOGOA 


BREAKFAST. 


. ty a thorough knowledge of the natural 
which govern the opera’ of digestion 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the 
properties of well-selected Mr. 








beve which may save 
heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the 
such articles of diet that a co 
gradually built up until 
every tendency disease. 


are around 
wherever there is a weak i ~s 
many a fatal shaft by keeping 
fortified with pure blood and a 
ed frame,”"—“' Civil Service 
in halt nd b rss lly or thi 
- sm, us: 
sakes EPPS & Co., enasepethis ‘Chemists 
London, England, 


laws 
= 
rovided our breakfast tables with wales 
voured 


Graceful Form, 


HEALTH 
and 


COMFORT 
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MADAME FOY’'S 

Skirt ‘Supporting. Corset 

It is one of the most in market and fo 
sale by all leading dealers. by mail $1.30. 

FOY, HABMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn 


CARPETS. 
FALL STYLES. 


ASSORTMENT EXHIBITED. 
TIRELY NEW DESIGNS OF ALL THE LEADING 
MAKES, CONSISTING OF WILTONS, AX- 
MINSTERS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY AND 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLYS AND 
INGRAINS. 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ALL THE NEWEST FABRICS, BOTH FOREIGN 
AND DC MESTIC, FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES. PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR 
COVERINGS FROM US CAN HAVE THEIR FURNI- 
TURE REUPHOLSTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


CHENILLE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS 
IN ALL THE NEW DESIGNS. 

LACE CURTAINS. aL. THE Divrerent 
MAKES AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES. 
SUN-FAST eta W mY WINDOW. SHADES 
ALSO A-LINE OF FINE PARLOR 
FURNITURE. 


OUR OWN DESIGN AND UHOLSTERING, AT 
PRICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
} Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts, NEW YORK. 















cating with advertisers, 


ERS. will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHooL JOURNAL when, communi- 


RH 


‘| A-new feature is our Oriental De 


Mg. 2, 9 Ste gee” ey BS OM 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. ¥. 


‘ Our stock for Fall trade is now complete, and represents the productions of most of the leadi 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manufacturers Many NOVELT have been introduced whic 
would render a visit to our establishment interesting as ig as profitable. 

partment, in w we display a handsome assortment of 

Rugs, Portieres, Cu 6, Table Covers. Doilies, Scarfs, and Tidies of rich design and 

exquisite Ly pm emmy ut our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than 
e sin go0ois have accustomed to charge. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, SATINS, AND PLUSHES 


i lowes AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
Black Faille Francaise, 99c. 








Ww 


No such values are 
offered by any other 
housein country 


Colored Faille Francaire, 97c. 
Black and Colored Plush, 99c. 





Well selected stock of Black and Colored Wress Goods in the newest and most fashionable 


Ree ares 


Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisian creati 
no less meritorious productions of our own weehreemns. om ammapEmentE by the 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children, from the best mills of Germany, England, and America. 








OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 
At 74c, for Men’s, 560. for Youths’, and 49c. for ‘mad i 
the bodieg and hetry #106 Irieh Linen inthe bosoms ‘fhe workuuanahip wea to the new 
™ 
$1.00 for Men’s and other sizes in propenmen. — ee er ee ee Caen 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 











Chenille, Turcoman and ail kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. 





China, Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware and Hous>furnishings of every description. 





Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard Certificates, 1 11. 
Same quality as above, without certificates, 62c. 





Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


















He eo aiits, (fii BUCKEYE.BELL FOUNDRY. 
: ’ N, Ys ° Rellsof Pure and Tiu for Churches 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chime: ¢ Schools, Fire A , Farms, ete. FULL 
and Peals, For more than half acentury > WARRANTED, jogue sent Free. 


noted for superiority over all others VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnsti, 9 
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ANFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
wcured by 


CUTICURA 
Remedies. 








Remepres are infallible. 

sone an ozquise Bh 

and CUTICURA LVENT, 
from ples to 


; VENT. 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL N, 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


By Hatt 


, from infancy to old age, the Curicura 


and Curroura 

,» externally, 
new Blood 
form of skin and 
scrofula, 


Currcura, 50c.; SOAP, 
25e. ¢i. | Propered by the Porras 
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tanctly. selfad . 
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In writing for in 
this paper. 
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Oe ool tor ilasereted bon of proofs FR FF 
please mention 








YOUNG AND OLD. 


Very pleasant and agreeable to the ° - 
taste. dren take it without objec- Pories Ce a teerptetmtng ton 
tion. Sold by druggists everywhere. GrannanDetectiveBureauCo. 44 Arcade, 





DETECTIVES 





and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 
A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 


7 BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


[These questions azd answers will suggest others.) 


What country is celebrated for its 
canais? China. There are said to be 
over four hundred of them. 


Where was the first suspension bridge 
built? It is said that it was built in 
China in the year 65. It was made of 
chain cables with a floor of wood. The 
Indians of South America make them of 
bark ropes, and sometimes instead of a 
floor for the traveler to walk on there is a 
basket into which he is put, and in which 
he is pulled over from one side of the river 
to the other. 


Where are the most noted suspension 


b ’ At New York, Niagara, and 
ten ah 


Smith _— smiling face)—What have 
you got the blues about? 
Jones—Nothing todo, Times are dull. 
Smith—Well, now, old fellow, I am 
lad I struck up with you. You sit right 
wn and write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
of Richmond, Va., and they will put you in 
a way to make money faster than you 
ever did before. I was out of work, too, 
but began a little correspondence with 
them, and now I am growing fat and rich. 
Too busy to talk longer now. 


Where does the water come from that 
you see in lakes, rivers, and other bodies of 
water ? From the clouds that are drawn 
up from the ocean. All the water we see 
in creeks, springs, and wells, also comes 
from the ocean. 


How are deltas formed? Themud car- 
ried along by the waters of a river is 
deposited at the mouth. Thus the river is 
there divided up into several branches. 


What are canons te ’ Deep 
gorges or ravines. The Colorado river is 
noted for its canons in Colorado, Utah, 
and Arizona. 


What are frictional electricity, voltaic 


Latest and Best Inducements ofjgred in 


t 
rade Leaf being used 


orders of $10.00 and 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. 
to r Ib. 


particular and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mix 
perial, 7 English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chep. No Het 
Goods. Send at once for a 

particulars address The Great American T 


Premiums and Discounts to in- 

troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are 

ardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 

. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 

New Premiums of Imported China, Lam 

wards, or discounts made if preferred. 
ent Family Teas so & Gocts. Very 
Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 

bs. of our very Fine Teas on spout of $2.00. When comeaang be 

H er, " 


mbug. Remem 
Trial Order to the Old Reliab e and enjoy a cup of Good 
‘ea Co., gx and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


electricity, and lWwanism? = Friction- 
al electricity is that suddenly liberated 
under the effects‘of motion; voltaic 
electricity is that developed during chem- 
ical changes; galvanism is the term gen- 
erally used when speaking of the develop- 
ment of electricity in animal bodies. 


Is the proportion of watery vapor in the 
atmosphere always the same? No; it 
varies, It seems to be a law that air shall 


cked 


&c., given away with 
PS, gi y, 
Best 6: 


_G d 
yson, Gunpow = 
‘ea, For 
-¥._ P.O. Box 287. 
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“THE BEST ‘BOOK ON THIS SUBJECT.” 











FAR AND VOICE | RAINING 


BY MEANS OF 


ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF LANGUAGE. 
By N. A. CALKINS, 


Assistant Superintendent, New York City Schools. 
Author of “ Primary Object Lessons,” “ Manual of Object Teaching,” Phonic Charts,” etc. 





Cloth. 16mo, about 100 Pages. 
Price, 50 Cents;—to teachers, 40 Cents. 
F By mail, 5 Cents extra. 





‘Before all things thou oughtest to learn the plain sounds of which man’s speech 


consisteth.”—JoHN Amos COMENIUS. 





The book shows the Teacher how to Proceed in Teaching 


each of the forty-five Sounds of our Language. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





FIRST-CLASS ACENTS WANTED 


To introduce our new “Man Wonderful” Mantkin, National Question 
Book and Unique Pencil Sharpener to every teacher and school. Please 


write for particulars. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, Se Yo tes 





constantly absorb vapor until it shall carry 
all it can hold. 


What are the velocities of wind? A 
breeze travels ten feet a second; a light 
gale, sixteen feet; a stiff le, twenty- 
our feet ; a violent squall, y-five feet ; 
storm wind, forty-three to fifty-four feet ; 
hurricane of the temperate zone, sixty 
feet; hurricane of the torrid zone, one 
eee and twenty to three hundred 
eet. 


IMPORTANT, 


When visi New York City, save 
and itop 


8 
Grprese Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Gondoumely Furnished Rooms at and 
Upwases per day, uropean plan. BS 


Modern Conveni 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
| all depots. Y: 


stages, and railroads to a ou 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 
What causes storms? Extreme changes 
of temperature ; also the magnetic stute of 
the earth and the electrical state of the at- 
mosphere. Violent storms occur in the 
tropics, because the ay er ng is very 
,» andcold currents ing in from 
the poles cause great atmosp disturb- 
ances, 





When does the barometer stand highest ? 
When there is a duration of frost, or when 
north-easterly winds prevail, because the 
atmosphere is then very dry and dense. 


Why is an electric discharge usually fol- 
lowed a gust of wind? Because the 
equilibrium of the atmosphere is disturbed 


Cut Rates to the West. 
Cheap tickets to all 


F 


States and in the West will be sold 
he PaaS Ye Dome tom nee 
Tomb 134, and’ Gotober 8. and 50, See 
partecellnrs et Agent or write 
to John J. neral Passenger 
Wabash Avenue, ‘o, | Agent. Santa Chicago, Til. 





Way Cover, 


HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Keep it in the house. You are liable to 
have a-cough at any 
time, and no other 
remedy is so effective 
as this world- 
renowned prepara- 
tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it. 
Scores of livés are 
saved every year by 
\ its timely use. 

Amanda B. Jenner, Northampton, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 

ls me to acknowledge the great bene- 

ts I have derived for my children from 
the use of Ayer’s most excellent Cherry 
Pectoral. I had lost two dear children 
from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
maining daughter and son, as they were 
delicate. Happily, I find that by giving 
them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the first 
symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
are relieved from danger, and are be- 
coming robust, healthy children.” 

“In the winter of 1885 I-teck-a-bad 
cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the family 
physician considered me incurable, sup- 

ing me to be in consumption. Asa 
ast resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, in a short time, the cure was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. I am fifty years 
of age, weigh over 180 pounds, and at- 
tribute my good health to the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.’’—G.W.Youker, 
Salem, N. J 

“Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever woos me: + My Thos. B. Russell, 
Secretary Holston Conference and P. E. 
of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY. oe 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles,¢6, 








me ow 
MRS. MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary, to take 
charge of my business at their homes. Entire! 

unebjectionable; light; very fascinating an 

h althful; no talking required ; permanent po- 
sition ; wages $10 per week in advance. Good 
pay for part time. My references include some 
of the best, well known people of Louisville, 


Cincinnati, Pittsburg and eleewhere, Address 
with stamp MKS. MARION WALKER, 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. 
Oo 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, 
Y you mention this paper. 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
* Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








COOD ACENTS .WANTED. 
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The Authorized Physiology Series. 
THREE BOOKS—CAREFULLY GRADED. TWO NOMBERS NOW READY. 


a 7He Fo . 
ALTH R oR EDS iy se 


i "LES ON IN, HYCIENE. 
meget 1S . 1S e Live.” By JAMes JoHoNNOT and EvGEne 
toy For ioleesdies Grades. (Now ready.) Introduction price, 45 cents, 


i. THe ous INES OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOCY AND 
By pye'e* S. Tracy. A jal edition of the ‘‘ Essentials of Anatomy, 
1y’ 


mere 4 and Hygiene.” For Advanced Grades. (Just issued.) Introduction 
peice, $ 1, 


These boo ma have been paspened te ad to Daly conan: with the vequinemantn of tho laghiatios mpiing 
the effects of enloobol and P upon pamen fear BA a study in schools. 
The series has been bro eye yA rs. MARY Hl. Hunt, National 

Department of Ba of Beient ry “wht of the Woman's Christian 


and ena swarm. 
Temperance U 


D. 1PPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


288 THE SCHOOL Oe nas. 
TABLETS, BLANKS AND COPY-BOOKS. 


°s 








We have now the. ie eaten of 


be furnished on application, viz : 

Poveon eee & Scribner’s Nation- 
Barnes’ National System of Penman- 
Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing 


ooks. 
peatield’s Drawing Bian 
Barnes, | dustrial ba mesy ‘Series. 


nes’ Tracing Books. 
Bond’s Sta’ ~ Ruled Writing Blanks. 
Address the publishers, 









November 16, 1889. 


copy books in the market, and we invite 


teachers and scnool officers to send for description and specimen pages, which wil] 


Dinsmore’s Mode! Script and Spelling 
Blanks. 

MeVicar’s New Series of Spelling 
Blanks. 

Language Tablets. For Exercises in 
Grammar. 

Number Tablets. For Exercises in Arith- 
metic. 

Standard Composition Books. 


A. §. BARNES & C0., 441 & 413 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC SERIES.—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part 1. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 
McGuffey’s Revised High School and Litera 
pages, half leather. 85 cents. 
Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. Aurrep HOLBROOK, 
National Normal School, 665 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


THE IDEAL PHYSIOLOGY! 


A HEALTHY BODY, 


A Text-book on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Alcohol 
and Narcotics, 


FOR USE IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D., 
Professor of Histology and Microscopy, University of Michigan. 
12mo. Cloth, 220 pages: fully illustrated, with Original Sketches by the Author. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Welsh’s New Language Series. 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 
FOR USE IN INTERMEDIATE GRAMMAR GRADES. 


WELSH'S LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


FOR USE IN HIGHER GRADES. 
ITS SUCCESS IN PHILLIPS’ ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


‘*T introduced Welsh’s Grammar and First Lessons in English at the beginning 
of the school year, and have found them very satisfactory. The exercises are very 
aptly selected, ey See ere just the 7 ssa maited Had dps ts eS 

ORTON, JR., Instructer in illips’ A , 
Ttlcee, tase; April 12, 1889. ampaane a / 

“ After a thorough examination of Welsh’s Grammar I have decided to recom- 
mend it. A comparison of Welsh’s with a dozen other Hor me on ne has fully 
convinced me that it is the one best suited to our needs.”—D. D, Jayne, Prof. in 
Michigan Miltary Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


ITS ONLY LACK. 


‘Tt is a work most admirable in conception and bniguewst simple, clear, com- 
prehensive, practical, and full of life and interest on bdr | 
time-hone feature, the dryness that has been pobre Nand f inseparable from 
grammar.”—C, 8. Hatsey, in. of Union Classical Institute tady, N. 


WELSH’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Adapted for Use in High Schools, Academies, &c. 


It eae oeat been ghortet } in Donets High School, Mich., Providence High School, 
R. I., North Denver High School, Col., &c., &c. 

“T have never seen a book 80 o adapted for class-room instruction in Compo- 
sition.”—Z. W. Flagg, Prof. of Rhetoric, State Normal, Potsdam. 

“Tt appears to me to ‘fill the bill’ completely. mL, Lockwood, Prin. of Lock- 
wood’s New Academy, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


PRICE FOR EXAMINATION OR INTRODUCTION, 60 CENTS. ; 


JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO., Publishers, 


122 and 124 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


KINDERGARTE 








Reader. 12mo., 479 


























J. W. 
AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & OO., 


SUPPLIES East M4rH StReer, 


New York. 


It lacks only fue taini 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS, 





Wells’ Mathematics. 

New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s). 
Brands’ Physi \ 

Gilbert’s School in Words. 

Elements of Composition and Grammar. 

Our : A new Grammar by South- 
worth and Goddard. 

Boyd’s Art Galleries. 

Morgan’s English and American Literature, 





Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera. 
ture. 

Students’ Series of English Classics, 

Our Republic: A new Manual of Civil Govern- 
ment. 

Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 

Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 

Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Compositieg,, 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & S 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 


Western Agency: 106 


ANBORN, Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





HOLMES’ 
NEW 
READERS. 


etc., of exceptional interest 





Correspondence invited. 


latenPubet dela tripvood lngengs oxercses | UNIVERSITY 


- . Unequalled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUB LI S HI NG 
and lowness of price._ First Reader, 15 cents, (intro- 
duction price); Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents; 
Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, Just issued, 72 cents. We 
also publish Maury’s Geographies, etc., etc. 


CO. 
66 & 68 Duane St, 


NEW YORE. 











Xenophon’ Anabasis, each teen eK 


and to ail thes hae y 3 to ag he 
‘Maneoa's Wrench Series, ete. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “*"°**“yestimaas c"™™* 
INTERLINEAR pamey dn 


‘Grook as might bo learned o{herwise or eight Beaty and deg 


her 80 2 miserable Latin 
MILTON. 
5 imone year Gospel of St. John, and 


iy 


a adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
$1.10. 


merican Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


Ga" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


From the very day of its publication, it has been 
a decided gese selling steadily from = to 
year, and printer no rest with its fre- 
quent edi aay sie total sales to the present time 
aggregate nearly 
450,000 COPIES! 

Rosmuaiien and and Study are in it otaiveniy com- 
bined. hes boar 
and is oon hg t 
has also had additions. Price, with American 
fingering, $3; with foreign fingering, $3. 


New England Conservatory Method for 
the Pianoforte. 
n Three Parts, with American and foreign finger- 


ing each $1.50, complete 
his fine book secured at once the powerful aid 


= —s roval of the professors and pupils of the 
for whic 


inserva which it was A a 
a" in which it always been used. Very 
widely known and used. 








The best Companion for an Instruction Book is 
MASON'S PI OFORTE TECHNICS, con- 
ing e exercise needed for the pi sre 
|) Of te ical ability on the pianof 

Wm. Mason, with explanations by Ww 8. 
Mathews. Price, $1.50. 


Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Broadway, New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


Drawing Books, Prawing Models, 





PRANQ’S DRAWING MODELS, 


set. ee cm temaoteariete 
fur = by Ree So and 
vise ys 


aed T's EDUCATIONAL OO., 





79 Wabash Avenue, 


These MODELS have been aint Poimery an Ora 


CHEMISTRY. 


O’BRINE’s LABORATORY GUIDE. 8vo., cloth, $2.00 
MIXTER’s ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK. 12mo. 2.50 
PINNER’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 12mo. 1.50 
MILLER’S CHEMICAL PHYSICS. ‘Bvo., cloth. 3.00 
eee i CHEMICAL REACTIONS. 12mo., cloth. 


KoLBy’s. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12mo. _ 2.50 

we ae LABORATORY CALCULATIONS. 12mo, 
clo 

Hart's VoLUMETRIC ANALYSIS 12mo, cloth. 2.! we 

RICKETT AND RUSSELL’S SKELETON Nores. 
cloth. Part TI. $1.50. 

RiCKETT AND RUSSELL’s SKELETON NorTss. 12mo. 
cloth. Part II. $1.50. 

FRESENIUS’ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo. 4.00 

CRAFT’s QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 12mo. 1.50 

FRESENIUS’ QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo. 6.00 

THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 18mo. 1.50 

BOLTON’s QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo._ 1.50 

CLASSEN’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BY ELEC- 

TROLYsIs. 8v0,cloth. $2.50. 
AUSTEN’s CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES. 12mo. 1.00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 
7 








NEW CANTATAS. 
SANTA GLAUS & GO. timc en the ea rat 


By Clara Louise Burnham Santa Claus can do nothing 
And Geo. F, Root. without his partners, which 
are the kind hearts and helpful hands of Christmas 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy- 
BETHLEH ER This is an unusually fine work 
® for the Choir or Choral Society, 
By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo, F. Root. English Jibreviist of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, is replete with good effects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
or. Rhy! —— a single sony: Complete Lists 
on @ 
THE : JOHN Ci CH iUROH C CO. cincinnati, 0. 
St.,. New York City. 





PLATS chore’: Sports and re cera mara Scien 


Fabien ts and Eas tomines, Complete descrip” 
tive ca 


free on ap tion to t 
Ww me HOvsE, 
Pe 38 St., New York. 


ioe publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be in are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 
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